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Good Reasons for a Family Altar 


1. A family altar in your home will send you forth to your daily tasks 
with a cheerful heart, stronger for work, truer to duty, and more determined 
to glorify God. 


2. A family altar in your home will bring you strength to meet dis- 
couragements, disappointments, and unexpected adversaries. 


3. The family altar in your home will make you conscious throughout 
each day of the sustaining companionship of Christ. 


4. A family altar in your home will sweeten your home life, resolve 
misunderstanding, and relieve friction. 


5. A family altar in your home will largely determine the eternal salva- 
tion of your children. 


6. A family altar in your home will assist the work of your pastor and 
stimulate the life of your Church. 


7. A family altar in your home will be an example to other homes for 
a richer life of service and devotion to God.—Florida Baptist-Witness. 


Market Street entrance of the new 

$80,000 Church School Building of 

Trinity First Church, York, Pa., 
Dr. Samuel H. Stein, Pastor 


¥ must Put mp Bouse in Order 


I’ve been busy with ruffled lace cur- 
tains, 
With cretonnes new and gay, 
For my house must be put in order, 
As I may be called away. 


I must do for my dear little daughter 
The best that I can each day 
Towards keeping her sweet, and fine, 
and brave, 
When I shall be called away. 
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There are hosts of little, friendly deeds, 
There are kindly words to say; 

The time grows short, I must make it 

Trinity Church, Detroit, Mich., the Rev. Fredk. Wm, Bald, Pastor, count, 
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showing the fine modern Community Building dedicated April 29 Before I am called away. 
| 
! 
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—Grace H. Poffenberger 
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REFORMED CHURCH MESSENGER 


A PUPIL-CENTERED VACATION 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Alfred Nevin Sayres 
(Continued from last week) 


Ill. A Description of the Principle at Work 
in a Vacation School Program 


The vacation school offers one of the 
best opportunities to employ this new 
principle. It affords a better opportunity 


than the Sunday sessions of the Church 
School because it has no hampering tradi- 
tions to obstruct the free charting of a 
program on the pupil-centered basis. It is 
very difficult business to reconstruct the 
program of a Sunday School from a mate- 
rial-centered to a pupil-centered basis. If 
you doubt this statement, try it out. The 
vacation school has advantages over the 
weekday winter school in that much larger 
blocks of time are available and follow 
one another in uninterrupted sequence, 
even though they be limited to a relatively 
short term. ; 

It goes without saying that the pupil- 
centered program assumes a thorough de- 
partmentalization of the pupils, with each 
grade working independently along appro- 
priate lines. To this should be added, how- 
ever, that such a program requires a large 
number of teachers and helpers in propor- 
tion to the number of pupils. A program 
that involves so much pupil-activity does 
not permit of regimentation of large 
groups into set plans of procedure, but re- 
quires division into small groupings with 
much individual attention. About ninety 
pupils were enrolled in our vacation school 
at Lansdale last summer and we used six 
teachers and as many helpers. 

The program will naturally include such 
activities as instruction, worship, recrea- 
tion and certain forms of service projects. 
These, however, do not constitute a pupil- 
centered program. The same sorts of ac- 
tivities may be found in a material-cen- 
tered program. It is the character-aim 
that pervades all these activities—their re- 
lation to the pupil’s experience, the demo- 
cratic method of control and the adapta- 
bility to the interests and developmenis 
of the pupils that characterize the pupil- 
centered program. 

Such were the characteristics of our va- 
eation school program at St. John’s, Lans- 
dale, last summer, and I can do no better 
than to use it as a type to illustrate this 
description. Our school was planned and 
executed under the supervision of Dr. 
Charles Peters, of the Department of Ex- 
‘perimentation and Research of our Publi- 
cation and Sunday School Board, and he 
conducted four advance conferences of the 
teaching staff preparatory to the opening 
of the school. Only by virtue of his 
‘splendid tutelage were we able to get re- 
sults so satisfactory along these new lines. 

A very few facts about our organization 
will make intelligible what may be said 
later. We had three grades of pupils rang- 
ing in age from five to twelve years—Kin- 
dergarten, Primary, and Junior. Each 
grade had two teachers with helpers. We 
had 24 sessions of two and a half hours 
each, in addition to a closing session on 
the Sunday following the school term, in 
the nature of a demonstration service. Ne 
textbooks were used, save that a very free 
use was made of Miss Moody’s book in 
the Kindergarten Department. One aim 
was common to all grades—to develop 
Christian character in our boys and girls. 

A, Let me show first of all, how this 
aim is the determining factor in the set-up 
of the school program as a whole and of 
each daily program in particular. All our 
work, our play, our study and our wor- 
ship activities were gathered about the 
single purpose of character-building. The 
results sought were ethical and spiritual. 


This appears, for example, in the aims 


set down in the diary of one of the Pri-: 


mary teachers. The aims she recorded for 


the first week were: to develop an atti- 
tude toward one another; to develop help- 
fulness in the home (helping mother); to 
develop a spirit of helpfulness and kind- 
ness toward older people. For the second 
week she projected the following aims: to 
create a desire to do things that will im- 
prove the room (meaning our schoolroom); 
to create an attitude of kindness toward 
strangers or guests in the home; to de- 
velop an attitude of politeness; to create 
a spirit of willingness to take turns. For 
the third week her aims were: to create 
a spirit of truthfulness in playing games; 
to help the children to be truthful with 
their parents; to bring about fair play or 
honest dealings with the teacher. Similar 
aims were pursued in the following weeks. 
It is evident from these declared purposes 
that lesson materials were nothing more 
than means, but that the formation of 
definite attitudes and right social relation- 
ships was the real end in view. 

How these aims fashion the daily pro- 
gram may be seen from the following quo- 
tation from the same teacher’s diary on 
the morning when her aim was to develop 
an attitude of helpfulness toward mother: 
“‘After reading the poem, ‘Which Loved 
Best,’ our conversation centered around 
mother. We had no trouble getting the 
children to tell how they could help 
mother. They gave about 25 different 
things they could do around the house for 
mother if they wanted to do them. The 
thing that was hard at first for them to 
see was to do things willingly. That was a 
new thought for many of them., Some al- 
ways seem to get out of helping at home 
by saying they don’t want to or by ery- 
ing or pouting. Willingness was new to 
some, So we discussed it and decided that 
before the next morning we would do 
willingly something that mother asked to 
be done, and also try to do something that 
needed doing before mother had asked us 
to do it. I used the character story, ‘ Win- 
ter Is Coming,’ which helped to bring out 
the thought of helping without being 
asked. One little boy thought about be- 
ing paid for doing things and we had a 
lively discussion about taking money from 
mother for everything that we do for her. 
They came to the conclusion that they 
should not be paid, as mother paid with 
love and kindness. The children wanted 
to make something for mother, so it was 
decided that the girls should make tow- 
els, so that they could give a towel to 
mother and then use it to help her. The 
boys decided to make a little stand for hot 
dishes or for flower pots.’’ 

This ethical aim appears in a marked 
way in the very names adopted by the 
clubs organized by the Junior boys and 
girls. The girls called themselves the 
‘Helping Hand Club,’’ while the boys 
adopted the secret name, ‘‘B. B. L.,?? 
which secret was not divulged until the 
closing service of the school. Then it was 
revealed that the initials stood for the 
motto of the club, ‘‘Building a Better 
Lansdale.’’? The note is sounded even more 
clearly in ‘‘God’s Rules for a Happy 
Home,’’ which the girls formulated and 
inscribed on posters: ‘‘Be cheerful; Be 
kind; Be generous; Be peaceful; Be help- 
ful,’’? and in the various rules of conduct 
which the boys adopted for themselves, a 
good example of which is the code of rules 
for the playground: A B. B. L. plays fair; 
a B. B. L. takes his turn; a B. B. L. is a 


good loser; a B. B. L. is a quiet winner; a’ 


B. B. L. plays to the end.’ 
(To be continued next week) 


ANNUITY BONDS 
ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


Recently a man of very large interests, 
one who knows all about the science of in- 
vesting money for safety and the largest 
returns, made the statement that he in- 
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tended to make large use of annuity bonds 
in the arrangements for his estate. If a 
man of this character finds in annuity 
bonds the best means for handling his 
funds, may there not be something worth 
considering for many persons in our Chureh 
whose means are not so large, and whose 
knowledge of investments may be not 
quite so good. 

Annuity Bonds are safe. The various 
Boards and institutions of our Church of- 
fer such bonds. Under the terms of the 
annuity contract, one or two annuitants re- 
ceive during the life of either or both a 
sure, safe, regular and dependable income 
of six per cent or more. Such bonds are 
offered in any amount, usually in the sum 
of five hundred dollars or multiples thereof. 
All of our Reformed Church Boards and 
institutions have assets and financial 
strength ample to insure the safety of the 
investment. 


Annuity Bonds Are Worry-proof 


A widow in our Church stated that her 
property was left to her in the form of 
houses for rent. Another has farms. The 
worries may readily be imagined. Crops 
fail. The roof leaks. New wallpaper is 
needed. The plumbing is stopped up. The 
buildings need painting. Taxes, water 
rent, fire insurance, repairs, deeds, titles— 
all must be looked after. Then, after all 
that worry a tenant moves and ‘‘skips’? 
his rent. Other forms of investment may 
entail more or less worry or trouble. Noth- 
ing can be simpler than the prompt re- ~ 
ceipt of annuity: checks. 


Annuity Bonds Provide Larger Income 


During the past week I was told that 
many of our people in a certain Classis 
are getting only three or four per cent on 
their investments. Annuity bonds would’ 
give those same persons practically twice 
as good an income with less worry and 
trouble and equal or greater safety. 


Annuity Bonds Carry Out Your 
Intentions 


“Many persons die intestate. Certain 
notable instances might be cited of per- 
sons in our Church who confided to their 
friends their intentions of making in their 
wills provisions for certain benevolences. 
But many, many men and women put off 
the making of their wills. There seems 
to be a human prejudice in favor of ever- 
lasting youth and health as far as one’s 
own life is concerned. Will your friends 
be stunned some day, perhaps tomorrow, 
to hear that you have died suddenly, with- 
out will, and that your good intentions 
are ashes? Make your will today! Good 
intentions may win one a certain amount 
of eredit, but they will never accomplish 
the good work we wanted our money to do. 

But even when a will is made there are 
delays and expenses, and even the possi- 
bility that the purpose of the will may be: 
defeated. If you take an annuity bond, 
that part of your estate is thereby imme- 
diately settled without cost, without de- 
lay, and without contest or danger to your 
purpose. 


Annuity Bonds in Catawba’s Campaign 


Annuity gifts will be accepted by Ca- 
tawba College in the present campaign. 
Probably the very easiest way for a con- 
gregation to reach its quota is to find one 
or more persons who will be interested 
in an investment on this plan. |, 

All departments of our Church work 
should receive more gifts and bequests in 
the future than they have in the past. 

May God help those whom He has made © 
His trustees to be trustworthy. May they — 
be led of the Spirit to make provision, — 
not only for the proper needs of depend-— 


ents and loved ones, but also for the build- 


ing up of the Kingdom of Him from wh 
all things have come and to whom 
things belong. ‘4 

—Elmer R. Ho 
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EDITORIAL 


THE AFTERGLOW OF EASTER 


The twenty-fourth chapter of Saint Luke’s Gospel is a 
fragrant and fadeless blossom gathered and garnered from 
the tree of life. I love to ponder that little gathering of 
disciples after the revelation at Emmaus. There was no 
formality, there were no arguments and no creedal tests 
of faith; but there was a happy and victorious sharing of 
experience. There was something about that meeting 
deeply akin to the smile of Spring when the earth con- 
cludes that she has had enough of dark clouds and winter- 
withered things and sends forth her triumphant phalanxes 
of budding blossoms and of tender flowers. In that hour 
of sacred testimony the essential institution of Christianity 
came into being. The experience meeting of that little 
group was at once the sign of gratitude and the token of 
all future achievement. 

The basis of réligious authority among the first Christ- 
jans was not an infallible institution. There was no 
Church. Nor was it an inerrant Book. The New Testa- 
ment was not yet written. Nor was it some weighty creed 
or dogma. Creeds and dogmas did not exist. What was 
it? It was the sense and certainty of a Risen and Glorified 
Lord. It was the vision and experience of God in Jesus 
Christ. It was the testimony of personal experience. And 
in the afterglow of Easter, A. D. 1928, as in the after- 
glow of the first Easter, that experience must be the 
source of certainty and authority in religion. 

After all, I cannot be expected to believe what Christ 
does not mean to me, and what He does not mean to me 
personally I have no right to preach to others. The all-im- 
portant question which comes to every evangelical Christ- 
jan is this: What does Jesus Christ mean to me? Is He 
a memory only, or is He a Living Reality? Does my ex- 
perience verify my faith? Does Christ unveil to me the 
face and character of God, the meaning and purpose of 
life, and the radiant certainty of personal immortality? 


Multitudes of honest Christians are walking the ways of 
life with weak and bewildered step because they have dis- 
covered every orthodox source of authority questioned, if 
not discredited, and the pathway of their faith paved with 
myriads of uncertainties. But, it need not be so. The 
angelic voice has never ceased to call, saying, “Come and 
see!” Along the common road and in the breaking of 
the loaf, the great dear Friend continues to manifest Him- 
self to men. With the disciples and apostles, the mystics and 
the saints, it is possible to make that personal and creative 


vision and experience ours today. The basis of certainty 
remains unclouded and unbroken. Studying and commun- 
ing with Jesus, it is possible for us to see the Father. We 
cannot see all; but we can see enough. We cannot know 
perfectly; but we can know. We can see God the Father 
working out His designs of redemptive love here and 
hereafter—toiling up new Calvaries with a Cross that 
turns not back and coming forth through the ways of time 
in the power and glory of new resurrections. The vision 
may not be perfect, but it will be sufficient. It will give 
faith a certainty and send beams of glory through the 
gloom. Moreover, the vision and experience will grow 
with the passing of our years and will abide until the bright 
Angel of Release hangs his sickle at our cottage door. 
—H. D. McK. 
Hew ok 


“PERFORM THE DOING OF IT” 


This, of course, is bad grammar. St. Paul reminds 
those to whom he is writing that when he visited them 
earlier with a challenge that they contribute towards the 
support of the poor saints at Jerusalem, they had all 
“willed” to do the thing. The actual performance, how- 
ever, lagged. -So he writes: “Ye willed to do it. Now 
therefore perform the doing of it.” 

This is the situation of the Reformed Church with refer- 
ence to her intentions for Catawba College. When all 
those men of the General Synod of Hickory saw the whole 
situation, the old and the new buildings, they ‘‘willed’’, as 
the regularly elected representatives of the whole Church, 
unanimously, to bring into existence in the Southland a 
new Catawba College which would be a credit to the 
Church and her strong arm for the advancement of the 
work of our Church in the South. 

Now the Church is in the last few weeks of the effort 
to “perform the doing of it.” Everyone throughout the 
Church professes a deep interest in Catawba College as 
an essential factor in the program of our Church. We 
of the Reformed Church have “willed to do it.” 

The word that comes to every minister and every mem- 
ber of the Reformed Church is: “Now, therefore, per- 


form the doing of it.” —H. 
MRT ag! he 


STIGMA 


Christian business men who have something to sell as- 
suredly have a right to advertise their wares. It must 


Ta 
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be forgotten, however, that there are certain quite 
well-defined limits to the claims and comparisons which 
such advertisers may make. Apart from the decency and 
courtesy which ought to characterize all men who accept 
the general standards of business ethics, it is incumbent 
on those who represent the Church of Christ to be partic- 
ularly careful in their efforts to avoid anything which 
may savor of the invidious and contemptuous. We are 
accustomed to remark that “comparisons are odious.” This 
may not always be true, but it is a matter of fact that 
when a man “thinks of himself more highly than he ought 
to think,’ it is inevitable for him to have too low an 
opinion of others. The ability to do justice to others dis- 
appears in the degree that egotism exercises its sway over 
reason and judgment. Alas, how often the word of self- 
praise carries with it a censorious and uncharitable im- 
plication for other men! 


As a concrete illustration ome might well apply these 
principles to the advertising department of religious jour- 
nals. It has been no easy thing in recent years to secure 
a creditable amount of advertising for the religious press. 
Apart from the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., where local busi- 
ness men patronize in most commendable fashion the re- 
ligious journals published in their town, there are scarcely 
any cities in America today in which the value of Church 
papers for advertising purposes is recognized or any just 
measure of co-operation accorded by local business men. 
We have been living in hopes that an increasing number 
of forward-looking advertisers in other parts of our coun- 
try would recognize the appeal which such a preferred 
class of readers, as the Church papers offer, should make 
to those who wish to dispose of worth while goods. It 
does not make it easier, however, for the average Church 
paper to make progress in securing advertising if one 
journal attacks the value of other kinds of Church adver- 
tising for its own advantage and to the detriment of its 
contemporaries. 


For example, we noticed the other day some “selling 
talk” published by a religious journal which calls itself “un- 
denominational, independent in its attitudes and policies— 
a journal of opinion, inquiry and world news from the 
Christian viewpoint.” In seeking to point the way to 
itself as a market worth considering by advertisers, the 
representative of that journal is moved to say: “None of 
the usual stigma against ‘religious journal’ advertising ap- 
plies here. This paper does not have to be taken. It is 
subscribed for only because people want this kind of a 
journal; it is re-subscribed for because readers insist that 
they re-want it. We know, by virtue of our kind of jour- 
nal, that our readers are the cultured, progressive, alert 
men and women who are the natural leaders.” 


never 


No explanation is given of what is meant by the “usual 
stigma’”’ against advertising in religious journals. The in- 
ference is clear, however, that this ‘stigma’ seems to 
consist in the supposed fact that other religious papers are 
taken only because they have to be, whereas in the case 
of the journal which thus advertises itself as in a class 
apart, the readers “take it because they want it.” In the 
case of other Church papers, the readers are thus repre- 
sented as ‘“‘poor fish’ who have been dragooned into sub- 
scribing for a paper they do not really want, but who take 
it because their pastor or somebody else expects them to 
do so, and they allow themselves to be forced into line. 
Of course, we have no means of knowing how large a 
percentage of the readers of our religious journals can, by 
any stretch of the imagination, be thus classified. We ven- 
ture the conjecture that the percentage is surprisingly 
small. The majority of folks today do not allow them- 
selves to be forced to take a paper which they do not care 
for. Denominational loyalty, it is true, exercises some in- 
fluence. It may be true, also, that some folks subscribe 
for a certain journal with a big reputation, not because 
they really want it, but because they want to be num- 
bered among those who are regarded as forward-looking 
and up-to-date, and it is considered quite the thing to 
keep their names on certain subscription lists. But, it will 
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hardly pay the journal which makes the claim above noted, 
or any other in the long run, to endeavor to secure either 
advertisers or readers in any way which seems to re- 
flect upon the character of the constituency of contempor- 
ary publications. Certainly it is most ungracious for lead- 
ers of Christian thought to pass on the implication that 
there is good ground for attaching a “stigma” of any sort 
to the religious journals of our time, or to their value as 
a medium for the best sort of advertisements. 

It is wise, occasionally, to recall our Lord’s story of 
the Pharisee who stood up and prayed by himself as fol- 
lows: “I thank thee, O God, that I am not like the rest of 


” 


men, 
* * xX 


FIGHTING ROMISH PRACTICES 


It was reported some time ago that leading laymen of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States have 


organized a revolt against permitting hereafter what they. 


call “Roman Catholic practices” in their communion. This. 
Evangelical or Liberal group, composed of representative 
citizens from all parts of the country, seeks to point out 
the perils of practices by the Anglo-Catholic group, and 
a petition has been sent to the House of Bishops and the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, asking that at the 
Triennial General Conference in Washington, D. C., next 
October, steps be taken so that Protestant Episcopal 
Churches can no longer have mass, reservation and adora- 
tion of the sacrament, prayers to the Virgin Mary, invoca- 
tion of saints, worship of images and relics, auricular. 
confession, the practice of penance, use of the Rosary, holy 
water and other “ceremonies peculiar to the Church of 
Rome.” It is stated that this petition has been sent to 
every vestryman throughout the denomination and also to 
other active laymen and women communicants, and the 
number of signatures will doubtless be large. 

Judge Marsilliot of Memphis, Tenn., speaking of this 
important and drastic memorial, says that the signers are 
profoundly aroused by the organized and _ sectarian 
activities of the High Church party, and are deep- 
ly grieved because of “the Anglo-Catholic defiance 
of the laws of the Church and the introduction by them 
of Roman teachings and practices.” It is felt that the 
majority of the laity are being deprived of their constitu- 
tional rights by certain bishops and clergy, and he says 
that, if a split comes, “it will not be the Evangelicals who 
will go out, or will be forced out, unless through the acci- 
dent of a political conspiracy which will’ deprive them of 
their constitutional rights.” It will be remembered that 
in 1873 there was a split at a General Conference, when a 
number of the Evangelicals seceded and founded the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church of the United States. 

The Episcopal Recorder, organ of the Reformed Epis- 
cipal Church, wonders whether even now it is not too late 
to secure the reforms for which these laymen are con- 
tending and save the old-time character of the Church, 
instead of “permitting it to be dominated by a group of 
well-organized sacerdotalists who are determined to Rom- 
anize the Church, stopping short only of adherence to the 
Papacy.” The Recorder says that if proof were needed 
that this petition of the long-suffering laity is warranted, 
one need only read the account of the proceedings of the 
Anglo-Catholic Conference in Milwaukee, in October, 1926. 
It then describes pictures taken from photographs at that 
Conference, representing nine Protestant Episcopal Bish- 
ops surrounded by lesser clergy. These Bishops are ar- 
rayed in gorgeous vestments, not distinguishable from those 
of Roman Bishops, which is “more than evidence of pride 
and vanity—it is a symbol of those Roman Catholic doc- 
trines cast out by the Church at the Reformation and now 
expressly forbidden by its laws of faith.” 


adds: “These Bishops are surely aware that they are 


breaking the law, destroying the present faith of the 


Church, and giving the lie to their ordination and 
secration vows. The second picture is really funny; 
shows some of the clergy kissing the ring of Bishop } M 
ray, the Presiding Bishop. This is another ‘piece of 


The Recorder ia 
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dence,’ among many, which proves that the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church is losing its democratic and American char- 
acter, its freedom and simplicity of spirit, and is becoming 
mediaeval.” 

All in all, Protestants must view this struggle with con- 
siderable interest and solicitude, and the action taken at 
the October meeting of this great Church will be of no 


little significance. 
aoa 


A SIGNIFICANT PILGRIMAGE 


Without doubt William .Hale Thompson, of Chicago, 
would be much disturbed if he should learn that the 
British, in large numbers, are to invade this country early 
in June, and it is to be hoped that his attention will not 
be called to the fact! It is reliably reported that they have 
chartered an ocean liner, and that 1,200 of them will land 
in Boston Monday morning, June 11th, and sail away from 
New York, Saturday, June 16th. However, when it is 
learned that these people are all Congregationalists, of the 
same type as those original Pilgrims who arrived at Ply- 
mouth 307 years ago last December, and that they are com- 
ing on a peaceful mission, to strengthen the ties that bind 
good and loyal Americans to their kin in the Fatherland, 
even the erratic and blatant Thompson need not lose any 
sleep on account of the invasion! 

The plan is to spend a couple of days in Boston, which 
is generally understood to be the Congregational “Mecca,” 
being feasted and seeing the sights; then a day at Ply- 
mouth where the other Pilgrims landed under such differ- 
ent circumstances so long ago, and where the later Pil- 
grims will take charge of the program, reconsecrating 
themselves to the ideals of that earlier company; and then 
a couple of days in New York, where they will again be 
feted and feasted, and then sail away home. -It is in- 
deed a significant pilgrimage, and it is to be hoped that a 
similar pilgrimage to England may be made from this 
country in the near future. 

‘However, does it not seem that such a hurried visit 
can afford only a very imperfect idea of this great coun- 
try to our friends from the other side of the water? They 
ought to visit the City of Brotherly Love, and our beauti- 
ful capitol of Washington, and Chicago, and St. Louis, 
and the Twin cities of the North, and Wichita—the “Avia- 
tion capitol of America!’ And then what conception can 
these Pilgrims form of the extent of our country by a 
journey from Boston to New York? It can be made 
in half a day, or by flying plane in a couple of hours! 
They should come out to Kansas where they can journey 
all day on a fast train and not get out of the State, or 
Texas, that is big enough to contain several Englands and 
then show some waste land. 

But we are glad that they are coming and hope they 
will enjoy every moment of the five days they are here, 
and we hope that a like pilgrimage may sail from our 
shores to England on a like mission of friendliness and 
good will. Such pilgrimages will be vastly better than 
battleships for solving the perplexities of international 
affairs. They make for the right kind of “preparedness” 
—preparedness for friendship and peace. —G.S.R. 

eee 4 


DOESN’T IT MATTER? 


In spurning the offer of a Vice-Presidential nomination 
on a proposed third party ticket, the Hon. Josephus Daniels 
informs the world that he expects to support the nominees 
of the Houston Convention, no matter who they may be, 
evidently on the platform that the worst Democrat is an 
improvement on the best Republican. There are many 
partisans of this sort on both sides. Alas and alack! Mr. 
Daniels anticipates, he says, that the Convention “will de- 
clare without equivocation for the sacred enforcement of 
Prohibition and all other laws,” and he has persuaded him- 
self to believe that any man who will be nominated will 
not be “as indifferent and as inefficient in enforcement as 
Mellon has been,” under the last two Administrations. 

It is becoming more and more evident that partisans are 
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seeking to persuade themselves that it will make little or 
no difference, in the matter of Prohibition, whether a 


Wet or a Dry sits in the White House. This is simply 
not in accordance with the facts. Newspapers in all sec- 
tions of the country are already hailing the results of the 
California primary as “‘a distinctly wet victory,” the dry 
candidate proving to be a poor third. They are saying 
that “one State after another is taking a slap at the slowly 
weakening legend of dry supremacy.” Those who do not 
realize that the victory of the wets would be quite univer- 
sally regarded as a death blow to Prohibition certainly 
appear to be living in a fool’s paradise. 


One of the most ominous and sinister features of the 
situation is the new move of what is called the “National 
Constitutional Liberty League for the Repeal of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment,” which held a conference May 8 to 
discuss ways and means to apply for re-argument and re- 
hearing on the original Prohibition cases before the United 
States Supreme Court. It is no real secret that it is the 
fond hope of these enemies of Prohibition to have in the 
White House a President who will appoint new members 
of the Supreme Court who are “right”—from their stand- 
point. Let those in favor of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead law not permit themselves to be deluded 
with regard to the serious possibilities involved in thus 
“packing” our highest court. 


Certainly we should not lose sight of the force of this 
frank and courageous statement made by The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty: “Every voter imagines himself to be an 
independent American citizen who thinks for himself and 
votes according to the dictates of his own conscience— 
until election day draws near, and then he finds himself 
voting for his own party and backing the man the politi- 
cians have picked out to win. Of course, the voters do 
not think that they are being hog-tied to their party and 
to their politicians, for that is part of the game to keep 
them from thinking so. Their political leaders are shrewd 
enough to see to that, and to conjure up all sorts of plaus- 
ible excuses to pull the wool over the eyes of all Christian 
voters, and persuade them to cast their votes as they want 
them to do, All of which might have no part or place 
in a religious periodical were it not that politics have to 
do with some of the most profound things of the Kingdom 
of God, and some of the most dastardly and diabolical 
works of the devil are possible only because they have 
political protection or foundation. . . . A few months ago 
it was thought preposterous to believe that Christian vot- 
ers would have to stand as wet a man as Governor Smith 
of New York nominated for the Presidency, but since 
then the insensate desire ‘to have our party win’ has caused 
a gradual letting down of this indignant hostility to his 
wetness, as the political party canker has eaten further and 
further into their souls. It is simply incredible how calmly 
and even enthusiastically such Christians are being induced 
to swallow the man of whom Mr. Walter Lippman, chief 
editorial writer of perhaps the wettest paper in America, 
The New York World, has declared that Mr. Smith’s wet- 
ness is “the one unmistakable national cause with which he 
is clearly identified.” His record on the subject has been, 
and is, irremediably bad, and yet the Christian men and 
women of his party are slowly yielding their obeisance 
and becoming his supporters. Why? Not because they 
want such a man, but because they are determined to beat 
the opposite nominee, however good or bad may be the 
man it takes to do it. Of this determination to win at 
any cost another wet paper, The New York Times, said 
last week: “On no other theory can be explained the eager- 
ness in dry States to come to the support of a candidate 
whom they believe to be wet, yet who they think has the 
best chance, if nominated, of being elected President. A 
strong desire to win may be a good thing in a political party, 
or it may be a bad thing. If it implies a willingness to 
sacrifice vital principles, if it signifies false pretenses, carry- 
ing water on both shoulders, and double-dealing with the 
people, it is to be condemned.” 

The Herald of Gospel Liberty closes its brilliant edi- 
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torial on this subject by citing the fact that “there is no 
dry Protestant Church or organ in the United States that 
is not against Smith’s election,’ and it believes that any 
party that refuses to take cognizance of such opposition 
cannot fail to suffer disaster in the long run. It is evi- 
dent that the time has come for plain speaking as well as 
for clear thinking. There may be good reasons for the 
nomination of a Wet for the Presidency, but it is simply 
foolish to say or think that it would not imperil the Pro- 
hibition cause. 


THE PARABLE OF SAINT ANTHONY AND THE 
WOLF-GOD 


I am sailing on the Nile, now, for quite a little while, 


daily basking in the smile of the festive Crocodile. And 
I came unto Assiut, which is the ancient Lycopolis, where 
they worshiped Anubis, the Wolf-god. And I visited the 
Great Cave where they buried the Mummies of the Sacred 
Wolf. And within the Cave I beheld inscriptions upon 
Stone that showed how Christian folk had used the Cave 
as a place of Worship and of Burial and of Habitation. 
And I sate me down in the mouth of the Cave and I 
read in my Guidebook that Saint Anthony dwelt there, 
and that he suffered his temptations in a Cave at Lycopolis, 
and I felt sure that it was the Same Cave. And I had 
not remembered that Saint Anthony had dwelt there. 
And I meditated much in the silence of the Cave, and 
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I said, Far be it from me to speak otherwise than in 
terms of Veneration for any Noble Soul who for the 
sake of Purity of heart doth renounce the world. Be- 
tween the Wolf-god, ravening and growling, and manifest- 
ing his Cruel Nature without Conscience, and Anthony, 
eating his one meal of Herbs a day after the sun went 
down, and shedding Tears over the sad Necessity that 
Immortal Souls had to live on such things, the odds are 
in favor of Anthony. An age that seeketh Ease and 
Luxury and which Inviteth Temptation from Every Flam- 
ing Billboard may well speak reverently of such as he. 
And yet 1 am not altogether sure that Saint Anthony’s 
method was an Unqualified Success. For while I have 
little sympathy with those who say, The Wolf is in our 
Nature, therefore let us be natural, and who thereupon 
live as the Beasts that perish, neither have I much con- 
fidence in the success of those who seek to fly away from 
Nature. And I remembered that the dear Lord Christ 
prayed not that his disciples should be taken out of the 
world, but that they be triumphant over evil and should 
overcome the world. And I think His was the Better 
Way. 

And as I meditated in the cave of the Wolf-god and 
of Saint Anthony, thus the Story and the Moral came 
unto me: 

The Sacred Wolf at Lycopolis dwelt; Anubis was his 
name. From many a sheep he tore the pelt and played 
his little game. And thither to a Cave that Smelt, Saint 
Anthony he came, for the guilt of the sinful world he felt, 
and the burn of Passion’s Flame. In contrite tears his 
heart did melt for a life that he thought was shame. In 
the dust of the Wolf-god’s cave he knelt until the world 
he overcame. Though he lashed his soul with many a 
welt he was tempted just the same. 


If I Had Only One Year To Live 


WILLIAM F. KOSMAN 


If I had only one year to live, I certainly would not 
live it in sack-cloth and ashes. To be sure, there is much 
in the years that lie behind me for which I am exceedingly 
sorry, but I am inclined to think that bemoaning this fact 
would profit me nothing. Like Lyman Abbott, “I recall 
past errors, follies and faults in order that I may learn 
their lesson and avoid their repetition. Then I forget 
them. The prophet tells me that my Father buries my sins 
in the depths of the sea. I have no disposition to fish 
theni up again and take an inventory. I gladly dismiss 
from my memory what He remembers against me no more 
forever. Thus my religion is to me not a servitude but 
an emancipation; not a self-torment because of past sins, 
but a divinely given joy because of present forgiveness,” 
and if I had only one year to live, I would spend it other- 
wise than in inflicting upon myself the torture of remorse. 

Nor would I spend it in trying to accumulate a fortune 
to leave behind. I confess it would be hard for me not 
to do so. There are those who are dear to me and, like 
every sensible man, I want to make provision for their 
comfort when I am no longer with them; and it is probable, 
if I could manage somehow to pay the premium, that- I 
would apply for more life insurance. But I certainly 
would not resign from the ministry and become a_ boot- 
legger in order to make it possible for them to live in 
style on the avenue. I doubt whether that would be good 
for them. I have lived long enough to know that how- 
ever much store the world sets by money and the things 
that money can buy—which is about everything—and how- 
ever hard it is to get along without a good supply of it, 
there is a better heritage to leave to one’s family and it is 
this better heritage that I crave for mine. I have an 
idea that in the illuminating experience of those last hours 
as one consciously faces death the question of how much 
money one has accumulated to leave behind will seem 
of relatively little importance. 

Moreover, if I had only one year to live, I would not 
spend it in what many call “doing good.” I mean I would 


not rush about feverishly trying to reform everybody. I 
know that I could not make much impression at that sort 
of job in a year’s time and I am not so sure, anyhow, that 
that is the way one ought to spend one’s years, few or 
many as they may be. 

Some years ago Charles M. Sheldon wrote a book en- 
titled, “Robert Hardy’s Seven Days.” Robert Hardy 
dreamed he had only seven days to live. The book 
describes his life during those seven days. While I do 
not remember the details of the story, I recall that the 
hero set about in great earnestness to reform the city in 
which he lived. Gathering his fellow citizens about him, 
he marshalled them in great crusades against civic wrong 
and on behalf of civic righteousness and, if I mistake not, 
became mayor of the city. Now, I cannot help question- 
ing the effectiveness of this method of turning to good 
account the last days one has to live; and if I had only 
one year to live, I would not adopt it. I have come to 
believe that this feverish sort of effort on behalf of right- 
eousness seldom produces permanent change, and if Dr. 
Sheldon’s story were a true one, I dare say that soon 
after Robert Hardy’s death everything in that city would 
have been moving along much in the same way as before. 

No—I should go about it in another way. If I had only 
one year to live, J would make it my first concern to en- 
deavor to enrich my own personal life just as much as 
I possibly could—not, indeed, that I might be sure of 
going to heaven when the end came (I doubt not that 
many things matter much more than my going to heaven 
when I die), but in order that my life might count to the 
full for the things I believe in. I would take as my plat- 
form the Master’s great declaration, “For their sakes I 
sanctify myself.” 


To begin with, and with this end in view, I would take 


time to think—to meditate upon the great themes of 
and death, to evaluate human experience in the light 
eternity, to sense God’s presence and feel the sweep 
His purpose. I cannot say that I would go to 
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more often, being a preacher and already having quite 
a good record to my credit along this line, but I certainly 
would pray more often. J/ would think less of myself, 
more of others and most of God. I would be less con- 
cerned about being successful, and more about being right. 
Iam sure I w ould worry less—indeed, I would not worry 
at all. I have learned to know that if one wants to be 
at his best and do his best work, worry is the luxury one 
can least afford. Nothing so quickly dries up the springs 
of creative effort. I would try to be scrupulously honest, 
tolerating no deceit in myself and rebuking it in others. 
And, if there is one way more than any other in which 
I would be likely to prove myself rather a nuisance, I am 
inclined to think it would be in insisting upon exposing 
so far as I could the shams, deceits and “self- delusions so 
popular in our day. 

But I should be very tolerant with those who hold opin- 
ions and convictions differing from mine. Realizing that 
truth has many sides, I would always be willing to con- 
cede to others the right to their point of view. Indeed, 
I am inclined to think that my most prominent character- 
istic would be that of tolerance. Whether a man were 
white or black, American or foreign, millionaire or day 
laborer, would make no difference in my attitude to his 
personality and in my estimate of his character. Were he 
Democrat or Republican, Socialist or Bolshevist, Funda- 
mentalist or Modernist, Catholic or Protestant, and sin- 
cere in his opinions, I think, even though I might differ 
with him, J could still be friendly with him and call him 
brother. I would be alert to see and praise the good in 
others, slow to disparage and condemn. If I heard a 
dirty tale about some one, I would forget it. If I saw a 
man discredited by his fellows putting up a brave fight 
with circumstances and paying allegiance to the truth at 
the cost of pain to himself, I would. give him my support. 
I would be slow to take offence and, though God knows 
it would be hard, J would try to love my enemies and over- 
come evil with good. I would train myself to rejoice in 
the success of him who succeeds where I have failed and 
to give credit to him who can do my work better than I. 
It may be that 


“Others shall sing the, song, 

Others shall right the wrong, 

Finish what I begin 

And all I fail to win. 
But— 

What matter, I or they, 

Mine or another’s way, 

So the right word be said 

And life the sweeter made.” 


And were I a minister or not, in every possible way I 
would want to enlarge my ministry. By tongue and pen, 
by word and act I would strive to help men to: see into 
the heart of reality and to know the truth that will make 
them free. From the housetop of every opportunity I 
would proclaim the good news that “we live in deeds, not 
years; in thoughts, not breaths; in feelings, not in figures 
on a dial.” By every method at my disposal I would teach 
men that to have a w orthy task and to give oneself to the 
doing of it is to be wise with the wisdom of the ages; that 
the approval of one’s best self means more than the most 
fulsome of eulogies; that what we think of others means 
most and what they think of us nothing at all, and that the 
enmity of an unfriendly spirit never really touches us un- 
less it finds a like spirit in us. I would do all I could 
to help to make it clear to my fellows ‘that to live is to 
grow, and that to grow is to learn to do one’s work with 
ever greater confidence and more ease; to bear more 
bravely each day the slings and arrows of. circumstances 
and to be less and less at the mercy of passion and pre- 
judice and more and more amenable to reason and in- 
telligence. I would try to assist men to discover, each 
for “himself, that the fruit of life is not happiness but 
experience ; that insight is better than hope; that ‘‘to travel 
hopefully is better than to arrive and the true success is 
to labor’, and that the ultimate thing to strive for is to 
learn. Above all, I would do my best to have men under- 
stand that even though all the glory and wealth and power 
of the world were concentrated into one single, gorgeous 
jewel and that jewel were theirs to have and to hold for- 
ever, still would they be poor if they had not God! 


Finally, if I had only one year to live, I would give way 
to no fear of death. Rather would T look forward to it 
as to the coming of a great peace—that peace which the 
world cannot give. I would anticipate it as the sinking to 
sleep in the everlasting arms of the Eternal. Spirit whom 
I have learned to trust as my Father. I would herald its 
approach as the dawning of the morn—the welcome sum- 
mons to life’s beautiful adventure. For, like Lyman Ab- 
bott, “I look forward to the Great Adventure with awe, 
but not with apprehension. I enjoy my work, my home, 
my friends, my life. I shall be sorry to part with them. 
But all my life I have stood in the bow looking. forward 
with hopeful anticipation to the life before me. When 
the time comes for my embarkation and the ropes are cast 
off and I put out to sea, I think I shall still be standing 
in the bow and still looking forward with eager curiosity 
and glad hopefulness to the new world to which the un- 
known voyage will bring me.” 


fs LR, Overcomes the Revolution Habit 


Our newspapers regard South America 
as the land of revolutions. When a cor- 
respondent cabled home some news of the 
Y. M. C. A., his press association replied 
with the query, ‘¢How about the last revo- 
lution?’’? -The North American news in 
South American papers is largely scandal; 
the South American news in North Ameri- 
can papers is largely concerned with rev- 
olutions. 

Two observations may well be made con- 
cerning South American revolutions. Many 
of them do not deserve a name. Some 
might be better described as organized 
political rallies. Others are an informal 
but bloodless method of turning one admin- 
istration out and putting another in. Few 
revolutions rise to the dignity of real civil 
wars. There is also much weight to the 
words of a South American educator, 
‘¢You would fight too if you had our provo- 
cation.’? In the past South American of- 
fice holders have considered it foolish to 
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surrender the control of the government 
unless compelled to. In 1812 surprise was 
expressed that Mr. Taft should voluntarily 
turn over his office to Mr. Wilson. Most 
South American presidents in the past 
have gone on the principle of ‘‘Keep what 
you have as long as you can.’’ In the 
absence of honest elections, the only effec- 
tive way of ending an administration was 
through some form of force. 

Uruguay is the smallest of the South 
American republics, but in many ways the 
most advanced politically. She is a buffer 
state between Argentina and Brazil, and 
her past history has been as bloody as that 
of any republic on the continent. This 
very fact has led her to face the problem 
of overcoming the revolution habit, It 
is now thirty years since power changed 
hands by foree of arms, twenty-four years 
since there has been a revolt entailing any 
considerable bloodshed, and sixteen since 
the last attempt to stage a so-called ‘‘rev- 


olution.’? Even more significant is the ex- 
pectation that at the next general election 
some three years hence the control of the 
government will pass from one party to 
the other in a peaceable and orderly man- 
ner. 

How has this change been wrought? To 
a degree unusual even in South America, 
Uruguay has specialized in politics. The 
chief interests of life are said to be poli- 
ties, football, and love—in the order 
named. Uruguay has had a great leader 
in Jose Battle y Ordonez, a man who might 
have made himself dictator upon several 
occasions, hut who preferred to use his in- 
fluence to further constitutional progress. 

For generations two parties have con- 
tended for the supremacy in Uruguay— 
the Coloradoes, or reds, and the Blancoes, 
or whites. For the last thirty years the 
Coloradoes have been in power, but this 
tenure of office has only been possible 
through the furtherance of much progres- 
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sive legislation. In Uruguay both parties 
compete for the adjective ‘‘progressive.’’ 

Advanced political ideas were ircorpor- 
ated in the new constitution adopted in 
1918. It was hoped to do away with the 
power of the presidency entirely, and to 
place the country under a commission form 
of government such as the republic of 
Switzerland and many American cities en- 


joy. This attempt failed, resulting in a 
compromise. The president is retained, 
and is responsible for the conduct of 


foreign affairs, the army, and the police. 
However, his powers are so limited that 
he has little ¢hance to make himself dic- 
tator, 

The major responsibilities of govern- 
ment are vested in the ‘‘Consejo Admin- 
istrativo’’, or council of state of seven 
members, four of one party, and three of 
the other. This body meets daily for the 
eonduct of business. Its bi-partisan or- 
ganization tends to fix the loyalty of the 
army and of the public employees upon the 
government rather than upon the president 
or the party in power. In addition to the 
consejo there is the usual legislative body. 
This form of organization is cumbersome 
and not especially efficient, but it serves 
as an effective means of stabilizing the 
government. 

In connection with the adoption of this 
constitution the secret ballot was intro- 
duced. Uruguay claims to have as honest 
elections as any country in the world. As 
a result of this change the number of 
voters increased from 2,000 to 250,000 
almost over night. In the last presiden- 
tiol election 300,000 votes were cast, the 
successful candidate having a margin of 
only 2,000 votes. At present the president 
and half of the house of deputies are colo- 
rado, with the blaneoes in control of the 
rest of the government. Such a division 
of power would be impossible in most 
South American countries. The whole- 
some effect of a close race between two 
parties of. approximately the same size 
ean hardly be exaggerated. 

Along with these constitutional changes 
have come two other remarkable devel- 
opments. Uruguay, in the words of an 
American diplomat, ‘‘has clipped the 
wings of the American eagle’’ by adopting 
a gold dollar worth three cents more 
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than our own! Although this situation is 
somewhat hard on our pride, we cannot 
but admire a small republie with such a 
thoroughly good currency—especially after 
being in Brazil, where it takes one thou- 
sand reis to make twelve American cents! 


The second remarkable feature of Uru- 
guay is its social legislation. In order to 
maintain itself in power, the colorado 
party needed the votes of the working 
people of Montevideo, and it has sought 
this support through a number of unusual 
measures, such as a workman’s compen- 
sation law for industrial accidents, an 
eight hour day, one day’s rest in seven, 


A PROMISE 


My neighbor has some pigeons— 
Blue-gray, and brown and white, 
All day they roam where’er they 
will, 
But they fly back HOME at night! 


The hosts of kindly, 
deeds, 
That you feel drawn to do 
May spread afar upon the land— 
But they’ll come back to you! 


thoughtful 


—Grace H. Poffenberger. 


and old age pensions. While not perfectly 
enforced, these provisions have greatly 
improved the conditions of work in the 
country—although wages are still exceed- 
ingly low. 


The religious consequences of these de- 
velopments have been curious. The ener- 
gies which in many countries have gone 
into religion in Uruguay have been divert- 
ed to polities. Much of the political 
reform has had an anti-religious slant. 
One of the chief newspapers refuses to 
print the name of Christ, referring to 
the Y. M. C. A. as the ‘‘ Association C. 
de Jovenes.’’ Christmas is officially 
known as the ‘*Day of the Family’’ and 
Holy Week is given the curious title of 
‘*Touring Week.’’ 


As a result of the plebiscite at the time 


“Que Sais-Je?” 


(A revealing self-examination by one about to graduate from a 


Translated into English, this French 
query means, ‘‘What do I know?’? In a 
few days Commencement activities shall 
stir the life of our institution. In a few 
days 13 young men shall leave their Alma 
Mater and enter into the active work of 
the Christian ministry. After a number 
of years in school, and on the eve on en- 
tering into the active work of their chosen 
profession, what is the most important 
question in the minds of these fledglings 
of the clergy. I can speak only for my- 
self, and the question that is foremost in 
my mind is vividly portrayed for me in 
these words, ‘‘Que sais-je?’’ 

‘‘What do I know?’’ It seems to me 
that this is a very appropriate question for 
a man to ask himself after having spent 
seven years in educational institutions in 
preparation, and who now is about ready 
to enter into the active sphere of his 
chosen life work. Now, there are a num- 
ber of things that a young man should 
know and uiderstand before he enters into 
the ranks of the clergy and the service 
of the Church. There are philosophies to 
comprehend, theological systems to study, 
practical problems to foresee and to solve, 
preaching methods to be developed, and 
historieal events and tendencies to be fol- 


lowed and interpreted to our generation. 
But is this all? Shall I judge my fitness 
for entranee into my profession by such 
standards alone? True enough, such edu- 
cational training is necessary in order to 
develop well-rounded leaders and capable 
ministers. However, something else is 
needed, and the one thing that is still 
needed is a matter not so much of the 
mind as of the heart. 

‘“What do I know?’’ Perhaps at the 
conclusion of my academic life I may be 
able to comprehend all philosophies; I may 
be able to follow all theological systems 
to a sound conelusion, and I may even be 
able to produce one of my own; I may be 
able to foresee and solve satisfactorily all 
practical problems; I may be able to 
preach sermons that shall find space in 
print and press, and favor before men; I 
may be a genius in interpreting historical 
events and tendencies to the men of my 
generation and age; yes, I may be able to 
do all these things and still be considered 
a failure and unfit for the high calling to 
which I am ealled. 

Can a man do all these things, know all 
these things, and still be termed unworthy 
for the service of the Church and the 
ranks of the clergy? Unless I know Love, 
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of the adoption of the new constitution 
the Roman Chureh was dis-established. 
This meant that the salaries of the bishops 
would no longer be paid from publie funds. 
The Catholie Church immediately took a 
lesson from the Y. M. C. A. and staged 
a campaign for endowing the _ bishops, 
which resulted in the speedy raising of 
a million dollars, placing them in a much 
stronger financial position than that 
which they had previously occupied. The 
Church has really responded in a remark- 
able way to political opposition and Prot- 
estant competition. Public lectures on 
a wide range of topies are offered by 
the Church. Baptisms and marriages are 
conducted without charge when people are 
not in a position to pay. Even in the 
cathedral the collection is passed in a 
peculiarly gingerly fashion. One must 
almost hold up one’s hand before having 
the privilege of making a contribution. 
As one Protestant leader has put it, 
‘‘There is something stirring in the Cath- 
olie Church.’’ 

The greatest obstacle to Protestant work 
in Uruguay is the indifference of the peo- 
ple. Religion is simply not a live issue. 
This appears to be due to the lack of any 
strong religious tradition of any sort in 
the country, the pre-oceupation with ma- 
terial things, and the counter attraction 
ot politics. Protestant leaders say that 
a good fight would be preferable to the 
present calm. Yet evangelical institutions 
touch the life of the capitol at least in 
a number of wholesome ways. The Evan- 
gelical Girls’ School is supported by the 
“‘hest families’’, the Christian associa- 
tions have much influence, and a unique 
bit of social work is being carried on among 
the less favored workers. A Uruguayan 
teacher who has been in evangelical work 
for a lifetime expresses doubt as to the 
present efficacy of the evangelistic method, 
but is hopeful of the fashion in which the 
Protestant young people are applying re- 
ligion to life. The pastor of the chief 
evangelical Church of Montevideo is of the 
opinion that the Protestant movement 
will lead to something greater than itself. 
He feels that he is preparing the way for 
a new religious movement, but that he 
cannot foretell what form that movement 
will take, 
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know it as the expression of a loving, per- 
sonal and purposeful God, then I am not 
fitted for the ministry of Christ Jesus. 
Unless my academic career has become 
pervaded with the radiance of Love, un- 
less the knowledge my school years have 
developed in me is interwoven with the 
golden strands of Love, then I am a fail- 
ure and have no place in the service of the 
Master. 

Has not the Apostle Paul told us that, 
‘¢T may speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, but if I have no love, I am a 
noisy gong or a clanging cymbal; I may 
prophesy, fathom all mysteries and secret 
lore, I may have such absolute faith that 
I can move hills from their place, but if I 
have no love, I count for nothing. I may 
distribute all I possess in charity, I may 
give up my body to be burnt, but if I 
have no love, I make nothing of it. Love 
is very patient, very kind. Love knows no 
jealousy; love makes no parade, gives it- 
self no airs, is never rude, never selfish, 
never irritated, never resentful; love is 
never glad when others go wrong, love is — 
gladdened by goodness, always slow to ex- 
pose, always eager to believe the best 
always hopeful, always patient. 
never disappears. As for prophesyin; 
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will be superseded; as for ‘tongues,’ they 
will cease. For we only know bit by bit, 
and we only prophesy bit by bit; but when 
the perfect comes, the imperfect shall be 
superseded. When I was a child, I talked 
like a child, I thought like a child, I 
argued like a child; now that I am a man, 
I am done with childish ways. At present 
we only see the baffling reflections in a 
mirror, but then it shall be face to face; 
at present I am learning bit by bit, but 
then I shall understand, as all along I 
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have myself been understood. Thus ‘faith 
and hope and love last on, these three,’ 
but the greatest of all is love.’’ 

““Que sais-je?’’ Unless I know Love as 
it is pictured in the thirteenth chapter of 
first Corinthians, my education for the 
high calling of the ministry is still incom- 
plete. Am I able to be patient, kind, un- 
selfish, eager to believe the best, not glad 
when others go wrong, hopeful and con- 
stant? Do I know Love in this light? Do 
I know that in such a Love I am able to 


see the loving purpose of God as He re- 
vealed it in the person of Jesus Christ? 
If I can answer these questions to the sat- 
isfaction of my heart and mind, then in- 
deed I am able in my small human way 
to serve in the ministry of the Master. 
If I truly comprehend and understand the 
meaning of Love I shall not fail, for to 
know Love is to know God, because God 
is Love. 
—A. J. K. 


My Faith and My Hope 


What Is the Bible? 


It may seem strange to some readers of 
the ‘‘Messenger’’ that such a question 
as this should be asked. It is supposed 
that only one answer can be given. The 
Bible is the Word of God. For many 
years that answer was given, and by many 
persons it is the answer given today. And 
there is a sense in which all Christians can 
accept that statment, but it needs explana- 
tion. There are those who hold that every 
word and sentence in the Bible from cover 
to cover is the Word of God; that every 
thought and idea in it comes from God. 
Some such view Protestants from the be- 
ginning were inclined to hold. The Roman 
Church claimed the Church to be infallible 
in its teaching. The Reformers rejected 
that doctrine, but claimed the Bible to be 
infallible in its teaching. Everything in 
it must be true, for it is the Word of God. 
Catholics and Protestants were both wrong. 
The Roman Church taught in the past, and 
teaches some things today which we know 
and are sure are not the Word of God. 
And there are some things in the Bible 
which we know and are sure are not the 
Word of God. The Church is not infallible, 
and the Bible is not infallible. God alone 
is infallible; and His truth is infallible. 
The Church is not God, and the Bible is not 
God. The world is not God. But the 
truth of God, whether revealed through the 
Bible or through the Church or through 
the world is infallible and will abide. 

The idea that everything in the Bible 
is the Word of God just because it is in 
the Bible has been fruitful in evil results. 
That conception caused the hundred and 
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more denominations and sects to spring 
into existence in the Protestant Church. 
All events and transactions and state- 
ments are alike the Word of God. One 
group of believers selects one thing as 
essential and builds on that; another 
group selects something else and organ- 
izes on that. Thus they go on dividing 
and subdividing, contradicting and oppos- 
ing one another. Is the Word of God 
such a hodge-podge of contradictions? Or 
is it so concealed in the Scriptures that 
no one can grasp it with any degree of cer- 
tainty? There evidently is something 
wrong with a conception of the Bible that 
opens the way for such a confusion of 
results. Romanists have all along pre- 
dieted that this divisive tendency would 
culminate in the entire disintegration of 
Protestantism. And it has at times seemed 
as though the prediction would come true. 
3ut a unifying sentiment is beginning to 
prevail, There is a manifest tendency on 
all sides on the part of the different 
Churches to come together in one form 
or another and to unite their forces in 
the proclamation of the Gospel and the en- 
hancement of God’s Kingdom of truth and 
righteousness upon the earth. However, 
much progress will not be made in this 
direction as long as Christian people con- 
ceive the Bible to be the Word of God in 
every part and parcel and regard all state- 
ments and teaching as of equal value. 
The theory that everything in the Bible 
is the Word of God has compelled the 
Church to oppose acquired knowledge of 
the world. According to the teaching of 
the Bible the earth is a flat body with 


four corners; it is the center of the world, 
the largest body, around which the sun 
revolves every twenty-four hours. It rests 
upon a large sea. When the astronomers 
and geologists discovered the earth to be 
a round body revolving around the sun 
the representatives of the Church opposed 
their teaching because it contradicted the 
representations of the Bible. Catholics and 
the Reformers united in condemning Co- 
pernicus and Galileo for their teaching. 
Galileo was compelled to retract in order 
to avoid persecution though he knew that 
he taught the truth. It was the false 
conception of the Bible that led the 
Church into error. In numerous other in- 
stances representatives of the Church were 
caused to fall into similar mistakes. It 
is this conception of the Bible that causes 
the bitter opposition at the present time 
to the doctrine of evolution. There is 
a conception of the Bible by which the 
truth in it and the truth in evolution can 
be reconciled. According to this view the 
Word of God is found in the spirit rather 
than in the letter of the Seriptures. ‘‘The 
letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.’’ The 
truth in the Bible and the truth in the 
world agree with each other. They must 
do so, for both came from God. When 
there is any disagreement in any teaching 
it is quite evident that either the truth 
of the Bible or the truth of the world or 
both have not been properly appreciated. 
Correctly understood, there can be no con- 
tradiction between the two. A first essen- 
tial is to have a proper conception of the 
true nature of the Bible. 


(To be continued next week) 


“Changing Country Life” 


Changes in Rural Life 


Life is changing day by day before 
our very eyes. Your community and your 
home are not the same as they were a 
year ago. These changes can be recognized 
in all rural life, a number of which are 
described here. 


1. In Agriculture 


Farming has changed from the pioneer 
farm of our early forefathers when they 
raised and made everything they needed 
right on the farm and in the farm home, 
to a highly commercialized industry in 
which the farmer’s greatest problem is 
that of marketing his perishable products 
in a very complex world market. In the 
beginning of life in America, farming was 
the only industry, and it was the place of 
the American home, too. But soon the 
inventions of steam, steel and electricity 
made it possible to manufacture clothing, 
furniture, farm and home utensils and 
tools, farm machinery and many other 
necessities of life so that many of the 
tasks of the American farm and home 
were taken over by shops and factories in 
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the growing towns and cities. These peo- 
ple had to be fed, so the farmers had to 
raise more than they needed for their own 
use. The time spent in making the things 
needed in the home and on the farm 
was then used for raising larger crops 
to be sent to the cities for feeding the 
people who were engaged in industry, 
trade and business. The farmers used the 
money from the sale of these farm prod- 
ucts to buy from the city tradespeople 
the things made in the shops and fac- 
tories. As years went by, the crops in- 
ereased, the factories made mary more 
things and the farm people wanted more 
of them to make their hard life on the 
farm more pleasant. With the coming of 
modern methods of farming and farm 
machinery it was possible to do the work 
on the farm with less help so that soon 
some of the sons and daughters of the 
farm drifted to the city to work in the 
shops and factories. This drift to the city 
has become so serious in some sections 
that only the old folks remain on the 
farm, with no prospect of having any of 
the children relieve them in their old 


age, or of turning over the farm to the 
children when they can no longer carry 
on. This is one of the serious problems 
of agriculture and country life. 


2. In Transportation and Communication 


What a differencc there is in country 
life because of the changes in the methods 
and speed of transportation and communi- 
cation! In the early days travel was by 
foot or on horseback. Fortunate were 
those who lived along a body of water by 
which they could travel from one isolated 
neighborhood or town to another. The 
greatest preblem of the farm for may 
years was this condition of isolation. 
There were no roads nor railroads, no 
telephones, mail routes, newspapers nor 
radios. They were shut off from the rest 
of the world for months at a time. Their 
only contact was with a few isolated farm 
families within walking or riding distance 
from their own home. It is hard for us 
to appreciate this condition as we speed 
through the country today in high-powered 
cars over concrete roads. What would 
you do with yourself today if you didn’t 
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see other people outside of your own fam- 
ily and a few neighbors year after year? 
Nor was it easy for our forefathers to 


live through it. But after awhile trails 
were broken, roads were built, the steam 
engine invented, electric power supplied, 


the motor car developed, telephone and 
radio invented, and the isolation of coun- 
try life was greatly reduced. This has 
all happened within the last 100 years, 
most of it within the last generation. 
These changes affected not only farming 
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itself, but business, education, recreation, 
the Church and all other interests of the 
rural community. And the changes are 
still going on. 
(Continued next week) 


Catawba—A College With a Future 


You cannot read the Catawba College 
catalogue without feeling interested, but 
it seemed to me when I drove away from 
Catawba after Vespers last Sunday even- 
ing that the most attractive catalogue 
could not do justice to the college, any 
more than I could describe, adequately, 
the beauty of the college buildings against 
an April sunset sky or the fragrance of 
blossoms and pine which made the air 
at once invigorating and sweet. 


Coming into the main building two days 
before I had been greeted by gusts of 
between-class-chatter and language. The 
halls were filled with young men and 
women who were enjoying each other’s 
companionship. I heard snatches of con- 
versation regarding meetings of student 
committees for various activities. The 
Blue Masque, the dramatic club which has 
won highest honors in North Carolina in 
inter-collegiate dramatic tests—was to give 
a play in Salisbury that night and there 
was excited discussion about it. A few 
minutes later I walked past the class rooms 
in which these same young people worked 
quietly and earnestly. JI heard them 
practicing in the music rooms and ob- 
served them in the well planned library, 
studying as if they actually enjoyed the 
process. And although daily chapel at- 


tendance was not compulsory I saw most 
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of them in the chapel when I gave a little 
talk there. 

Afterward I sat in the Registrar’s of- 
fice while some of the students conferred 
with Miss Lantz about their courses for 
next year. Some of them had decidedly 
ambitious ideas for their future and were 
willing to work to express those ideas. 
While they pondered the relative desir- 
ability of French or German I re-read the 
catalogue and admired the fine balance of 
the curriculum. It seemed to me to offer 
not merely what is required for certain 
degrees but to give youth a foundation for 
well-rounded abundant life. 

I was especially attracted by the course 
in Home Economies, having, after ten years 
of visiting homes in all sections of the 
country, a vivid realization of the need 
of trained home-makers. It is a_ basic 
need. Naturally, therefore, I was eager 
to see the Home Economies Building and 
was delighted with its fine equipment. 

That, however, is no novelty at Catawba; 
all the buildings are well-equipped. Class- 
rooms and laboratories are bright and 
cheerful and Zartman Hall is a girl’s 
dormitory to make one regret one’s age! 
Large, attractive rooms—with furniture 
that did not lose beauty to gain its dura- 
bility—arranged in suits of two with a 
communicating bathroom. (Instead of the 


usual one-to-a-floor bathrooms of earlier 
days!) And from every window whether 
of class-room or bed-room, a really lovely 
view. 


Of course there are not enough rooms— 
the college has already outgrown its build- 
ings, but there is ample campus for the 
additional buildings required and when the 
present plans for new buildings have been 
carried out the increase in enrollment and 
in efficiency of work will be even greater 
than during the past two years. 


One thing which especially impressed 
me was the delightful faculty-student re- 
lationship. Catawba is a long way removed 
from the boy-college of Mark Hopkins, but 
the spirit of Mark Hopkins, who ‘‘came 
as a pedagogue and taught as an elder 
brother’’ is clearly evident at Catawba. 
Perhaps that is why young men and women 
from north and south are so happy there. 
Certainly that is one of the reasons why 
I was glad, as I drove away after vespers 
last evening, that Catawba has a future 
worthy of its fine traditions. For after all, 
the solution of ‘‘the young people’s prob- 
lem’? will not come through an overhead 
Young People’s Department but through 
the lives of those young people who have 
been challenged by the Jesus-way of life 
and trained to walk as leaders in that way. 


THE RUFUS W. AND KATHERINE Mc- 
CAULEY MILLER MEMORIAL 
FUND PRIZE ESSAY 
CONTEST 
Subject: ‘‘In These Days of Change and 
Challenge, How Can We Spiritualize 

the Home Life of Amercia?’’ 

Length: Not over 3,000 words. 

Time: All essays must be received by Dr. 
Paul S, Leinbach, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Publication and Sunday 
School Board, by Children’s Day, 
June 10, 1928. 


Eligible: Any minister or member of the 
Reformed Church in the United 
States. 

Instructions: 


(1) Sign essay with an assumed 
name, giving correct name and ad- 
dress on a separate sheet. 
(2) Use one side of the paper only. 
(3) Manuscripts, as far as possible, 
should be typewritten. 

Prizes: 
First prize—$100. 
Second prize—$50. 


FOR THE CLASSES OF THE RE- 
FORMED CHURCH IN THE JU. 8. 
In fixing the date of the Annual Classical 

Meetings in 1929, let each Classis bear in 

mind that the General Synod of the Re- 

formed Church in the U. S. is scheduled 
to meet in Immanuel Reformed Church, 


ATTENTION, PASTORS 


Members of your Churches often 
find it necessary to enter hospitals 
in Philadelphia and you, because of 
distances, are unable to call on them 
as you might wish. Feeling the need 
of pastoral visitation at such times, 
the Ministerial Association of Phila- 
delphia has appointed a Hospital 
Committee to act as a clearing house 


for this work. .The Rev. Aaron R. 
Tosh, 2213 Green St., Philadelphia, 


is the chairman and if you will 
communicate with him about any 
patient in any local hospital, he will 
see to it that a neighboring pastor 
calls on that patient. We trust that 
every pastor will cooperate with us 
in this worthy work, 


Arthur Y. Holter, Secy. 


Indianapolis, Ind., on Wednesday, May 22, 
1929, This is the week which follows 
Whitsunday and the General Synod will 
continue in session over Trinity Lord’s 
Day, May 26, 1929. 


By keeping these dates in the foreground 
each Classis will be able to avoid an over- 
lapping of meetings and will also be able 
to make provision so that the roll of the 
Classical Delegates may be prepared and 


published a seasonable time in advance 
of the meeting. 

The Constitutional Classical representa- 
tion to General Synod is one minister and 
one elder for every ten or fraction of ten 
ordained ministers on the Classical roll. 


—J. Rauch Stein, Stated Clerk. 


PASTOR STULC AUTO FUND 


The following gifts have been reported 
to the Editor for the Pastor Stule Auto- 
mobile Fund, all of which have been paid, 
except the first, which came as a pledge: 

Alpha Bible Class, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
$50; A Friend, Smithsburg, Md., $1; Sam- 
uel Hafer, New Ringgold, Pa., R. D., $5.60; 
Mrs. Elmer H. Gentz, Hanover, Pa., $1; 
Mrs. Uriah May, Mann’s Choice, Pa., $5; 
Junior Dept. Reformed S. 8., Myerstown, 
Pa., $25; Prof. C. Nevin Heller, Lancaster, 
Pa., $5; Andrew Hoffer, Reynoldsville, Pa., 
$2; J. E. Correll, China Grove, Pa., $1; 
Mrs. Lydia E. Kreps, Clear Spring, Md., 
$5; Mr. and Mrs. Allen R, Lampe, Frede- 
rick, Md., $5; Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, Rimersburg, Pa., $5; Mrs. Emma R. 
Knupp, Hanover, Pa., $10; H. C. Beighley, 
E. McKeesport, Pa., $5; Lewis A. Rice, 
Frederick, Md., $25; Miss Ida E, Eckert, 
Elwyn, Pa., $5; A Friend, Bellefonte, Pa., 
$3; A Friend, Zion’s Church, Hagerstown, 
Md., $5; Mrs. Myron A. Moyer, Freeburg, 
Pa., $2; Misses Anna and Sarah Wiant, 
Greenville, Pa., $5; Mr. Jerry Miller, Mar- — 
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tinsburg,’ Pa... $10; Mr. E. P. Miller, 
Reading, Pa., $25; James Rauch Stein, Jr., 
Philadelphia, $2.50; A Friend, Hagers- 
town, Md., $10; Trumbauer’s Circle, Trin- 
ity Chureh, Phila., $10; Miss Ellen M. 
Wood, Crystal Beach, Fla., $5; Paul C. E. 


Hauser, Baltimore, Md., $5; Mrs. C. C.- 


Bubb and sisters, Montandon, Pa., $5; 
Miss Cora Johnson, Doylestown, Pa., $1; 
Miss Rebecca Messimer, Sunbury, Pa., $3; 
Mrs. Emma E,. Lauffer, Washington, Pa., 
$1; St. John’s S. S., Bellefonte, Pa., $5; 
C. Y. Wagner, Bellefonte, Pa., $5; Halcyon 
S. 8. Class, Bellefonte, Pa., $10; A Friend, 
Bellefonte, Pa., $5; Mrs. Walter C. Swit- 
zer, Harrisonburg. Va., $10; A. M. B., 
Emaus, Pa., $5; Mrs. Paul S. Leinbach, 
Phila., Pa., $5; Mr. and Mrs. Ed H. Went- 
ling, Knox, Pa., $3; Mrs. J. H. Fleming, 
Hanover, Pa., $10; Rev. Dr. J. W. Mem- 
inger, Phila., Pa., $5; A Friend, Boyers- 
town, Pa., $2; George E. Deppen, Esq., 
Sunbury, Pa., $5; Teachers’ Assocn., Trin- 
ity-First, York, Pa., $25; Mrs. M. H. Ste- 
venson, Akron, Ohio, $3; Robert S. Pat- 
terson, Crown King, Arizona, $2.50; Rev. 
W. C. Lyerly, Newton, N. C., $3; Marie 
Davis, R. D. 2, New Bethlehem, Pa., $2; 
Aid Society, Grace Church, Eden, Pa., $10; 
Rev. Charles A. Santee, Ft. Washington, 
Pa., $2; Rev. J. Harvey Mickley, Johns- 
town, Pa., $2; Rev. Ambrose M. Schmidt, 
Phila.. Pa., $2; W. M. S. Centre Church, 
Fast Earl, Pa.. $5; J. S. Billman, Landis- 
burg, Pa., $2.50; G. L. Lingenfelter, Al- 
toona, Pa., $5; Miss Rose Ziegler, Tyrone, 
Pa., $25;. Mrs. Frank Caldwell. Manor, Pa., 
$10; Mrs. J. E. Thompson, Chicora, Pa., 
R. D. 1, $1: Prof. Grover C. Maus. Penn- 
ington, N. J., $5; E. E. Althouse, Sellers- 
ville, Pa., $25; A Friend, 4th Church, Har- 
risburg. Pa., $25; A Friend, Altoona, Pa., 
$3; Y. P. Society, Faith Church, Lancaster, 
Pa., $5; Boehm’s Reformed 8S. 8., Blue 
Bell, Pa., $25; Paul A. Moyer, Chestnut 
Hill, Pa., Phila., Pa:, $5; Rev. Howard F. 
Loch, Salina, Pa., $5; Miss Carrie F. Taw- 
ney, Gettysburg, Pa., $1; A Friend, Mount 
Pleasant, Pa., $10; Mrs. Eva L. Bausen, 
West Chéster, Pa., $5. Total to May 5, 
$532.10. 

This is just splendid. Besides we have 


-NOTICE—The Library of the late Rev. 
L. D. Steckel is for Sale. Information con- 
cerning the same may be obtained by ad- 
dressing The Misses Steckel School, Greens- 
burg, Pa. 


some fine promises. Now send in your 
check, and let us complete this labor of 
love in May. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. I. G. Nace from New York City, 
N. Y., to St. Paul’s Orphans’ Home, Green- 
ville, Pa. 

Rev. J. Grant Walter from 1155 Port- 
land St. to 1014 Farragut St., Pittsburgh, 
(6) Pa. 


The ‘‘Messenger’’ acknowledges with 
cordial felicitations the invitation to the 
celebration of the 80th birthday of Mr. E. 
H. Diehl at his Otterview home, near 
Ipana, Ill., May 17, 3 to 6 P. M. 

Mr. John Campbell, of the faculty of 
F. & M. Academy, has accepted a eall to 
become the pastor of Salem Church, Al- 
toona, Pa., to sueceed Rev. Victor Jones, 
He will enter upon his work after the close 
of the term at the Academy. 


The Rev. Sidney S. Smith has resigned 
as Superintendent of the George W. and 
Agnes Hoffman Orphanage, Littlestown, 
Pa. Mr. Smith served as Assistant Super- 
intendent to his father who was formerly 
Superintendent, and has served three years 
as head of the institution. 


The Reformed Ministerial Association of 
Philadelphia and vicinity at its meeting 
on April 30th elected the following offi- 
cers for next year: President, Purd HE. 
Deitz; Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur Y. Holt- 
er; third member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Elmer E. Leiphart. 


Mr. Currell C. Pearson, of Grove City, 
Pa., for many years a reader of the ‘‘ Mes- 
senger’’ and for a quarter of a century a 


MOTHER MINE 


I wonder if you know how much I 
miss you, 

Miss that understanding comrade- 
ship so fine? 

True, the world is full of kindly 
friends and neighbors, 

But there’s just one of you, dear 
Mother mine! 


I wonder if you hear my heart’s 
clear calling 

Through the miles and miles of 
empty space to you, 

For there’s not a day but that I 
need the counsel 

I scoffed at once, but found to be so 
true. 


I need you now to be a sweet ex- 
ample 

Of what a loving Mother ought to be, 

For I lose heart, and often lose my 
temper! 

While you were always patient, dear, 
with me! 


If you knew just how I crave those 
gentle fingers, 

As of old, to soothe the troubles 

from my brow, 

reassuring words 

mem’ry lingers, 

‘There, there, my dear,.’twill soon 
be alright now.’’ 


With whose 


But Mother, though I cannot see nor 
hear you, 

Yet somehow sense your constant, 
watchful care, 

So I’ll try to reach the heights for 
which you trained me, 

And pray that ‘‘some day’’ you and 
I will meet ‘‘up there.’’ 


—Grace H. Poffenberger. 


‘““NOW GO DO IT!’’ 


A great general listened patiently 
to his subordinate’s recital of many 
reasons why an order should not or 


could not be earried out. Then he 
said to his second-officer: ‘‘Those 
are the very best reasons I ever 


heard offered why a man should not 
do his duty. Now go do it!’’ 

We all know that without the dis- 
cipline of the army, efficiency in war 
would be lost. In the Church there 
is no one with authority to give 
orders. None of us would really 
want to have such discipline or 
authority in the Church. 

There is only one discipline that, 
we want, and that is the discipline of 
our own selves. We are all frail, and 
we all come short too frequently of 
the glory of our full Christian duty. 
The authority of the General can 
be replaced only by prayers for 
grace. 

The Church, through the General 
and District Synods, has repeatedly 
taken action to the effect that we 
as a Church shall raise the funds 
necessary to develop a standard Col- 
lege in the South. Now we are in 
the final days of our effort for Ca- 
tawba College. Let us offer all pos- 
sible reasons and excuses why we 
cannot or should not do our part; 
then let us pray for grace to ‘‘go do 
Iba? 


faithful elder of the Reformed Church, fell 
asleep in Jesus on April 25, after a linger- 
ing illness. We extend sympathy to the 


bereaved. 
Salem Chureh, Allentown, Pa.. Rev. 
William F. Kosman, pastor. Additions: 


confirmation, 56; letter, 9; re-profession, 
24. Offering: dues and _ benevolences, 
$1,436; Church debt, $1,038 and special, 
$5,052. The special Easter offering passed 
the goal set by $122. 


In the ‘‘Somerset Classis Visitor’? Dr. 
A. E, Truxal writes a deserved apprecia- 
tion of the helpful life of his friend, Rev. 
Hiram King, D. D., of Somerset, Pa., who 
is still active in the doing of good, though 
in the 89th year of his age. The ‘‘Mes- 
senger’’ sends greetings to this faithful 
servant of Christ. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Church Decorator, Fresco-Painting and Decorating 
MURAL PAINTINGS A SPECIALITY 


Sketches Submitted on Application 
H. P, BERGER : : Lebanon, Pa. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


TROY, N. Y. and 
220 Broadway, N. Y. City 


) TOWER CHIMES PLAYED FROM 


FA\//| ELECTRIC KEYBOARD AT ORGAN 
i] CHURCH BELLS—PEALS 
McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


In more than three thousand Churches. 
The highest grade instrument. Every organ 
designed and built for the Church and 
service in which it is to be used, and fully 
guaranteed. Booklet ind specifications on 
request. 
_M. P. MOLLER 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND | 
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A congregational reception was held in 
Memorial Church, York, Pa., Dr. Edward 
O. Keen, pastor, on April 11. Mrs. Cath- 
erine Chronister had charge of the special 
musical program. 

Thurmont Charge, Md., Dr. P. E. Heim- 
er, pastor. Additions: confirmation, 24; 
letter, 5; re-profession, 2. Offering for Ap- 
portionment, $200. 

The Sunday School Orchestra of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, York, Pa., the Rev. Ho- 
ward F. Boyer, minister, rendered a fine 
concert on Tuesday evening, April 24th. 
They celebrated their first anniversary 
with a 30-piece orchestra. The director, 
Mr. Clair Gingrich, is doing a great work 
for St. Stephen’s Sunday School. 

Zion Classis of Potomae Synod will con- 
vene in Bethany Church, New Freedom, 
on Sunday, May 13, at 7.45 P. M. in its 
16lst annual session. Those desiring to 
transact business with the Classis will have 
no difficulty in Reaching New Freedom by 
train or auto. New Freedom is on the 
main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
between Baltimore and York and only one- 
half mile west of the Susquehanna Trail 
about 2 miles west of Shrewsbury. The 
pastor loci is Rev. C. M. Mitzell. 


The 109th annual session of East Penn- 
sylvania Classis will open on Monday, May 
14th, 7.45 P. M., Daylight Saving Time. 
The Stated Clerk of Classis will preside. 
The sermon will be delivered by the Rev. 
Elmer E. Sensenig, Pres. of Classis. At the 
suggestion of the Elders’ Association of 
Classis the Tuesday evening meeting will 
be devoted to their interests with an ad- 
dress by Elder Harry HE. Paisley, Philadel- 
phia. The Pres. of the Elders’ Association 
will preside at this meeting. All sessions 
will be held in the Salem Chureh, Third 
and Walnut Streets, Catasauqua, Pa., Rev. 
H. 8. Gebhard, pastor. 


The Philadelphia School for Christian 
Workers of the Presbyterian and Reform- 
ed Churches, 1122 Spruce Street, Phila., 
will hold their Commencement Exercises 
on Monday afternoon, May 14, at 3 
o’clock, in the Chambers-Wylie Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Broad Street below 
Spruce. The Rev. Dr. Harry Burton Boyd, 
newly-installed pastor of Arch Street 
Presbyterian Church, will make the ad- 
dress, and the induction of the Deacon- 
esses, will be conducted by Moderator 
Walter F. McMillan, of the Philadelphia 
Presbytery. The officers and members of 
all our Churches are cordially invited to 
be present. A large class of thoroughly 
trained young women is going forth to 
positions of responsibility and usefulness. 
Applications are now being received for 
the entering class in September. Are there 
not some who read these lines, who are 
ready to hear the call of Christ and enter 
this blessed work? 


Grace Church, Phila., Pa., Rev. Urban C. 
Gutelius, pastor, will observe Mother’s 
Day on May 13 and Father’s Day on the 
20th. The annual banquet tendered by 
the consistory to the choir and various 
musicians will take place on May 17. The 
campaign for inereased attendance and 
membership is continuing throughout the 
month of May, coneluding on Whitsunday. 
The pastor, in addition to his other duties, 
is editing the Family Altar pages of the 
‘“Messenger’’ and ‘‘the Christian World.’’ 
Through the kindness of Mrs. Susan Har- 
lacher and family the reed organ formerly 
used by the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip, has been donated to the University 
Settlement House. An Intermediate C. E. 
Society and a Dramatie Club have been 
added to the list of Chureh organizations. 
During March and April the pastor made 
321 ealls and visits, baptized 4 infants, 
received 26 new members, and officiated at 
4 marriages and 2 funerals. In addition 
to the new baptismal font and oak pulpit 


presented by Mrs. Kate Batman and Mr. 
Jesse G. Croll, respectively, Mr. Croll has 
added 2 suitable chairs, and Mrs. Anna 
Brewer has contributed a beautiful new 
pulpit scarf. The Ladies’ Aid Society has 
equipped a first-aid medicine cabinet, and 
the S. S. class taught by Mrs. A. H. Ruth 
has installed a combination water cooler 
and fountain, 


Additional News in Brief on P. 18 


‘‘TELL US MORE ABOUT IT!’’ 


More Than One Hundred People Have 
Made This Request about The Reformed 
Church Fellowship Tour. 

So many of those people have already 
expressed their intention of joining the 
Tour Party that we expect to have, not 
merely a special car, but a whole special 
train of our own puffing out of Phila- 
delphia on the morning of July fifth. It 
will be a section of the famous ‘‘ Capitol 
Limited’’ and will be an exceptionally 
attractive train as well as a safe one so 
that the cars which will be our homes for 
the best part of a month will be very 
pleasant homes. 

Southward through Pennsylvania and 
Maryland we shall go, stopping in Wash- 
ington just long enough for those of us 
who have never seen the Capitol to take 
a quick glance at it from the steps of the 
great Union Station. We shall see the 
Lincoln Memorial and the Washington 
Monument as we ride out of the city and 
then we shall be in the country again. 
Memories of John Brown will stir as we 
pass Harper’s Ferry, Virginia and ride on 
by little rivers and wooded mountains. 
(We’ll call them hills after we have seen 
the Rockies, but we shall always call them 
beautiful.) 

The first night on the train will be 
exciting to some of us. How does the 
porter make up the upper berth so easily? 
How surprisingly comfortable it is to be 
lying down and watching the full moon 
follow the train! ‘‘TI shall stay awake to 
watch the scenery’’—But you won’t! 
“*Sleep! Sleep! Sleep!’’ sing the wheels. 
And anyhow there will be more scenery! 

Out of Chicago (which we shall take 
time to see on our return trip) we shall ride 
into the fertile farm lands of the Middle 
States. Illinois! Iowa! ‘‘Ioway! That’s 
where the tall corn grows!’’ Nebraska! 
Colorado! 


‘Oh, beautiful for spacious skies 
For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain!’ 

All at once the song lives before our 
very eyes. There are the Rocky Moun- 
tains and here we are in Denver, the ‘‘ Mile- 
high city.’? A beautiful city, as we shall 
see while we drive around it in the early 
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For the purpose of providing the necessary Endowment and, Buildings to 
make Catawba College of Salisbury, N. C., an accredited institution recognized 
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afternoon of July seventh. A city which 
seems to have accepted the challenge 
‘‘Bring me men to match my mountains! ’’ 
It is an ever present challenge, for the 
Continental Divide towers snow-capped 
above the city. 

Following our drive and dinner those 
of us who so wish—and who could wish 
otherwise ?—will go to visit the Seven- 
teenth Ave. Community Church whieh our 
own Doctor David Fouse has made famous, 
There we shall be entertained until train 
time. 

The next morning we shall wake up in 
Colorado Springs, and what a day will be 
before us! From the top of Pike’s Peak 
to which we shall drive in the morning we 
shall look out over sixty thousand miles 
of view. In the Cave of the Winds, in the 
afternoon we shall visit chambers of 
crystalline formation and see that God 
made even the hidden places wonderful. 
We shall drive past canyons and waterfalls 
and come in the quiet of the sunset, into 
a worship service which will express some- 
thing of the new consciousness of God 
which the day has brought us. 

Back in Denver the next morning we 
shall drive to the Denver Mountain Parks. 
On Lookout Mountain we shall visit the 
grave of Buffalo Bill—hero of our child- 
hood. 

Our drive will give us more wouderPal 
pictures for our kodaks and our memories 
and when we entrain again, that after- 
noon, we shall not leave the wonderland 
behind us. All afternoon the snow-erowned 
peaks will be in view, and at night the 
moon will turn them into enchanted 
places. 

Through the great canyons of the Echo 
and the Weber we shall ride, early the next 
morning, into Salt Lake City. We shall, 
no doubt, have been remembering tales of 
the Mormon pioneers—of their courage and 
industry as well as their practice of polyg- 
amy—and we shall marvel at the city which 
they have built where once was only bar- 
ren land. And perhaps, if I ean corner 
you, I shall tell you of the time I arrived 
in Salt Lake City with my purse holding 
the enormous sum of one dollar and twenty 
three cents! 


Even without that much you ean enjoy 
your visit to the capitol of Utah, for your 
expenses here as everywhere on the trip 
are provided for, and you will ride carefree 
on the tour of the city, out to Saltair 
Beach (where you may enjoy the non-sink 
waters of Great Salt Lake) and back to 
the Temple grounds and into the Taber- 
nacle where you will hear a Mormon’s own 
story of the Church of the ‘‘Latter Day 
Saints’’ and where you will hear an organ 
recital which will make you wonder wheth- 
er, when you get to Heaven, you can have 
your harp exchanged for an organ. We 
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“ 


. we hereby offer... to Catawba Col- 
lege, Salisbury, North Carolina, Twenty-Five 
Thousand ($25,000) Dollars for its endow- 
ment fund contingent upon said Catawba Col- 
lege raising, exclusive of our offer, the sum of 
One Hundred Twenty-five Thousand ($125,- 
000) Dollars on or before June 10, 1928 .. .” 
[Mr. B. N. Duke’s offer.] 


URING the three years that have passed 
since its reopening in 1925, Catawba 
College has had a remarkable growth. 

And so sound has been this development that 
it has been recognized by Mr. B. N. Duke, the 
Carolina philanthropist. It is Mr. Duke’s 
custom to support and encourage the growth 
of worthy institutions by offering them condi- 
tional gifts that will spur them on to greater 
deeds. 


Witnessing Catawba’s remarkable develop- 
ment, Mr. Duke has offered this college $25,- 
000, upon the condition that Catawba raise 
$125,000 in addition to that sum by June 10, 
1928. Thus Mr. Duke has challenged Cataw- 
ba and the Reformed Church of which the 
College is but an agent and servant. 


But there is still another goal the college 
must reach. This was the goal set for it five 
years ago by the General Synod. At that 
time General Synod offered moral and finan- 


A Challenge... 


The Cynieetien Cae Colles 
An Offer ...A Condition... 
Goal to Reach 


Rey 


General Synod 
has set aside the 
period from April 
15 to May 30 for 
the Catawba Col- 
lege campaign to 
raise $125,000 in 
the Reformed 
Church outside 
North Carolina. 
This will be the 
only appeal before 
the Church at that 
time. 


Campaign 
Headquarters, 
814 
Commonwealth 
Building, 
Harrisburg, 
Pennsylwania 


Annuity gifts to 
Catawba College 
will be accepted 
during this cam- 
paign. Interest 
will be paid by 
the college at the 
following rates on 
such Annuities: 
Under 60 years of 
age, 6 per cent.; 
60 to 70 years of 
age, 7 per cent.; 
over 70 years of 
age, 8 per cent. 
The college offi- 
cials also will be 
glad to advise 
with Church mem- 


bers as to Memor- . 


ial gifts. 


cial support to the institution provided it 
would reopen its doors and become a Grade 
“A” College. 


To reach this goal Catawba needs $150,000. 
And, it seems almost providential, the $25,000 
offered by Mr. Duke, plus the $125,000 needed 
to meet the terms of that offer, make up the 


needed $150,000. 


To carry out the coincidence, the $125,000 
is the sum that remains unsubscribed of the 
$200,000 promised by the Reformed Church 
outside North Carolina when Catawba was 
reopened. It was upon the strength of this 
offer from the Church that Catawba began 
its new era, pointing toward Grade “A” rating 
as its goal. 


Of the $200,000 promised by the Church 
outside North Carolina, $75,000 was sub- 
scribed up to 1925, with the belief that the 
remainder should be available at any time. 


Now the College needs the $125,000, not 
only to reach the Grade “A” goal set by Gen- 
eral Synod, but also to meet the condition 
and the challenge of Mr. Duke’s offer. 


Surely the Church will meet this challenge 
and help Catawba reach its Grade “A” goal. 


“CARRYING THE MESSAGE OF THE REFORMED CHURCH INTO THE SOUTHLAND 
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shall have plenty to talk about when we California! and in the afternoon we shall 
board our train after luncheon at the reach Los Angeles—the ‘‘City of the 
magnificent Hotel Utah, for we shall have Angels’? (And Aimee McPherson!) And 
heard stories of Brigham Young and seen in Los Angeles— 

the homes of his fifty-nine wives. We (To be continued next week. Meanwhile, 
shall remember the ‘‘miracle of the Sea you can secure an: illustrated copy of the 
Gulls’? and probably diseuss Mormonism complete i itinerary of The Fellowship Tour 


its excellent 
beliefs, until 


beliefs and 
those 


with its strange 
system of teaching 
bedtime! 

And the next day we shall see California, 


with special rates, 
A. Miller, 1505 


5 to August 4, 
to Catherine 
Philadelphia.) 


—July 
by writing 
Race Street, 


THE SPLENDID NEW CHURCH 
SCHOOL IN YORK 


One of the most complete and handsome 
of the new Church School buildings in our 
denomination is that of Trinity (First) 
Church, of York, Pa., Dr. Samuel H. Stein, 
pastor. It cost $80, 000, and is regarded by 
experts as a gem in architecture and prac- 
tical utility. Many of the brick used on 
the front of the structure are from the old 
School building, and were taken from the 

Jol. Hartley residence that faced Market 
Street in Colonial days. These brick were 
made in England. The Church School is 


growing, and the new edifice is found to 
be admirably adapted to its intended pur- 


pose. The social rooms are roomy and 
attractive and include Scout rooms, kit- 
chen, stage and all conveniences for dra- 
matics of pageants such as the youth of 
today will find most wholesome and de- 


sirable. The congregation naturally re- 
joices in the completion of this fine new 
equipment. The cost has been fully sub- 
scribed and about 65% has been paid in 
during a little more than one year of the 
three-year period for which subscriptions 
were taken. We congratulate pastor and 


people on this achievement, 


Interior of beautiful new Church School Building 


of Trinity (First) Church, York, 


Pa., Dr. Samuel H. Stein, pastor, showing rear view and medallion windows which 
trace the history of the Reformed Church in York, and particularly that of the old 
First Church. 


Woman's Missionary Society News 


Miss Greta P. Hinkle, Editor 
416 Schaff Bldg., Phila. 


Every mail brings reports of spring 
Classical Meetings and splendid ones they 


are, too. The editor likes to be swamped 
with such good material, PROVIDED, 


those who send them will have patience 
to wait until their turn to have them 
printed in this column. The order in 
which they arrive indicates the ‘‘turn.’’ 


A two-day session was held by the W. 
M. S. of Virginia Classis in St. Paul’s 
Chureh, Edinburg, the Rev. J. P. Harner, 
pastor. A hearty welcome was accorded 
to the delegates by the Hostess Society 
and to that expressed by the pastor and 
Mrs. Lutz, Mrs. D. E. Remsberg, of Ro- 
anoke, responded _ graciously. Musical 
numbers by the local G. M. G., the Edin- 
burg Girls’ Glee Club, and Miss Rocka- 


fellow, Woodstock, added much to the pro- 
gram. The addresses of Dr. J. P. Moore, 
formerly missionary in Japan, were an 
inspiration to all. Another treat for the 
delegates was the presence of Mrs. Horace 
Lequear, who brought messages ie 
China. The budget of both the W. M. 
and the G. M. G. were overpaid this anes 
Reports showed 19 W. M. S. with a mem- 
bership of 446; 6 G. M. G. with 94 mem- 
bers; and 3 M. B., with 53 enrolled. 
The president, Mrs. Aldridge, of Martins- 
burg, W. Va., presided at all sessions. 
Only one change was made in the list of 
officers: Miss E. Lizzie Trussell is the 
statistical secretary. The W. M. S. of 
Shepherdstown enrolled its former presi- 
dent, Mrs. Smith, a Member in Memoriam. 
Next year the annual convention will be 
held in Roanoke. 


The W. M. S. of E. Penna. Classis met 
in annual session in St. Mark’s Church, 
Easton, Pa., 
tor. The president, Mrs. Churchill, opened 
the meeting-and Mrs, Alten-S. “Meck gave 


the Rev. Allen S. Meck, pas- — 


’ 
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the address of weleome to which Mrs. 
Chas. F. Reiter, of Bethlehem, responded. 
This group recently suffered a great loss in 
the death of its historian, Mrs. W. H. 
Brong, Pen Argyl. A short devotional 
service in her memory was conducted by 
the first vice-president, Mrs. L. V. Het- 
rick. Reports of various officers and sec- 
retaries were heard and delegates to Hast- 
ern Synodical Meeting were elected. Of- 
ficers for the ensuing year are: President, 


Mrs. L. V. Hetrick, first vice-president, 
Mrs. W. U. Helffrich; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. F. A. Churchill; recording see- 


a ary, Mrs. Eli Reimer, corresponding see- 
retary, Mrs. A. R. Ruch; statistical secre- 
tary, Mrs. F. D. Danner; treasurer, Mrs. 
Weston Mease; historian, Mrs. H. J. Ehret. 


Mrs. Churchill conducted a very impres- 
sive installation service and Rey. Mr. 
Meck offered the consecration prayer. The 


address of the afternoon was given by 
Miss Laura 8. Parker, of New York City, 
director of Work Among Farm and Can- 
nery Migrants. Miss Parker told of con- 
ditions in these camps and of the helpful 
work being done by students and experi- 
eneed directors among these groups. Prof. 
Mark Davis, Church organist, gave a short 
recital assisted by Mr. Stanley Kemmerer, 
tenor. One hopeful sign in this classis is 
the increasing interest shown in Mission 
sand and G. M. G. work. The fall meeting 
will be held in St. John’s Church, Bangor, 
Pa. 


Notes about the Wilson College Con- 
ference: Reduction rates are offered for 
those who will attend this interdenomina- 
tional conference of missions. Tickets 
will be on sale from June 23 to 29. The 
dates of the conference, you remember 
are June 27 to July 4. Tickets purchased 
at these special rates will be good until 
July 11, midnight. When you present your 
eredentials at the railroad ticket office, 
ask for the reduction allowed those going 
to the Woman’s Interdenominational Home 
and Foreign Missionary Society Meeting. 
“The railroad will not know what you mean 
if you say Wilson College Conference. 
Those who were at Wilson last year will 
be delighted to know that Dr. Arbuckle 
will again lead the Bible hour. Register 


NOW, by sending $3 to Miss Edna W. 
Hafer, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
At the annual convention of the W. 


M. S. of Juniata Classis, at Bedford, Pa., 
societies were well represented, 125 being 
present, and a keen interest in all phases 
of the work was shown. 
Messimer gave two stirring addresses on 
the work in China. Miss Carrie M. 
Kerschner, of Philadelphia, conducted the 
Consecration Service. This year the so- 
ciety had a gain of 74 members, also one 
new W. M. S. in Trinity Church, Friend’s 
Cove Charge. Three new G. M. G, and 2 
Mission Bands were organized during the 
year, making a total of 8 Guilds and 8 
Mission Bands in the Classis. This re- 
port has put Juniata Classical W. M. 8. 
on an Honor Roll. Four of the Guilds 
demonstrated the work of the G. M. G. 
by means of pageantry and conducted 
their beautiful initiation service. Mrs. 
C. D. Rockel, of Altoona, was elected 
president to succeed Mrs, J. M. Runkle, 
who has served faithfully since the organi- 
zation of the Classical Society three years 
ago. Mrs. W. L. Mock, of Juniata, is the 
new corresponding secretary. 


Friday evening, April 20th, the Rev. 
A, G. Peters and the quartet and organist 
from St. Andrew’s Church visited Bethel 
Reformed Community Center. Rev. Mr. 


Peters gave a helpful message and the: 


quartet sang two very appropriate num- 
bers. “Since April ‘27 the OC. E. Society _ 


is-the proud possessor of the Philadelphia 


-County C. E..Union-pereentage banner. 
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The G. M. G. of Trinity Church, Han- 
over, presented the pageant, ‘‘Back- 
grounds,’’ at the evening session of the 
spring Classical Meeting held in that 
Church by the W. M. 8. of the Gettysburg 
district. The speaker for that session was 
Miss Minerva Weil, returned missionary 
from China. Delegates were present from 
CI WeeeM aie dis oN; 1G: and 8M. JB. 
Reports showed much progress during the 
past year in interest and in increased giv- 
ing, both for the budget and the thank 
offering. One of the members of this so- 
ciety, Miss Edna Martin, Grace Church, 
Hanover, was recently elected for mis- 
sionary service in Japan. The G. M. G., 
of Christ Church, Codorus, having achieved 
all the points on the standard of excel- 
lence, was declared a front line Guild and 
awarded a banner. Mrs. A, S. DeChant 
delivered an inspiring address on ‘‘The 
Cause and Cure of War.’’ Mrs. DeChant 
was one of the representatives of our 
Church at the Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War held in Washington this 
past winter. The Classis as a whole is en- 
thusiastically responding to the challenge 
t» send Good Will School Bags to the boys 
and girls of Mexico. All of the officers 
were re-elected to serve another year. 


The 27th annual convention of the W. 
M. S. of West Susquehanna Classis met in 
St. John’s Church, Mifflinburg, Pa. Ten 
officers and seventy-seven delegates re- 
sponded to the roll call, representing thir- 
teen societies of the sixteen enrolled. The 
society was fortunate in having present 
two returned missionaries from China— 
Miss Ammerman and Miss Weil. They 
conversed in Chinese, Miss Ammerman 
sang ‘‘ Jesus Loves Me’’ in that language, 
and Miss Weil delivered the evening ad- 
dress. A pilgrimage was made to the 
grave of Dr. Hoy, where memorial ser- 
vices were held. Catawba College and its 
needs were presented by the president, Dr. 
Hoke. All ‘of the sessions were well at- 
tended and the reports showed progress 
along many lines. The entire list of offi- 
cers were re-elected for the coming year. 


FORWARD MOVEMENT NOTES 


The Forward Movement is still going. 
The majority of our members want to re- 
deem their pledges made in 1920. Each 
month since the Forward Movement Com- 
mission was dismissed, money has been 
received on pledges. Dr. Wm. F. DeLong, 
who is taking care of this account, re- 
ceives inquiries from time to time whether 
money is still received and credited on 
pledges. To all such inquiries the answer 
is that the books will be kept open indefi- 
nitely. All monies received on Forward 


SOMETIMES ALL KNOW 
Stranger: ‘‘Ah! Mrs. Mudge, one-half 
of the world is ignorant how the other half 
lives.’? 
‘*Not in this village, miss.’’—The New 
Outlook. 
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THE PASTOR SAYS 


By John Andrew Holmes 
A good woman as truly gives life 
to her husband as to her children. 
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SELECTED AS THE APRIL PUBLICATION OF THE RELIGIOUS 
BOOK CLUB 


BELIEFS THAT MATTER 


By William Adams Brown, Ph. D.,D.D. 
Author of ‘‘Life of Prayer in a World of Science, Christian Theology in 


Outline,’’ etc. 
About 370 pages. 


12mo. 


Price, $2.75, Postpaid 


In words as plain as he can make them the author gives an interpretation 


for men and women of today of 


WHAT TO BELIEVE 


ABOUT ONESELF: 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


JESUS 


THE CROSS 


GOD 


THE BIBLE 
THE SACRAMENT 
IMMORTALITY 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH-CLUB SELECTION FOR MAY 1928 


JESUS AND HIS TEACHINGS 


The Parables of Jesus 
By The Reverend George A. Buttrick 


Pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 


Dr. Butterick as successor to Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, has already distinguished 
himself in a successful and thoughtful ministry. His manner of pulpit address 
and his grasp upon biblical problems mark him as one of the most brilliant 
young men of the American clergy. In this excellent volume he examines the 
methods which Jesus used in his teachings, sets forth in the most, attractive. 
way the basic ideas of his parables, and then discusses the part these parables 


played in the whole ministry of Jesus. 
It will meet with a hearty response among teachers and ministers. 


popular. 


His work is at once scholarly and 


Price, $2.50, Postpaid. 


PUBLICATION & SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 


SCHAFF BUILDING 


Movement pledges will be distributed to 
the different causes originally in the For- 
ward Movement budget. A distribution of 
monies received will be made some ‘time 
during the summer. In the meantime, let 
all treasurers who may have some Forward 
Movement money in their treasury, remit 
it to 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The following is a statement of receipts, 
by months, since the close of the Forward 
Movement as an organization: 

1926 

July, $1,865.10; August, $848.11; Sep- 
tember, $1,285.00; October, $2,160.10; No- 
vember, $698.91; December, $2,077.94. 


Home and Young F olks — 
ane 


THE NOISE CONTINUES 


A Southern colored pastor, while preach- 
ing one Sunday morning, was greatly an- 
noyed by the braying of a mule. After 
a particularly sonorous bray he paused 
and inquired: ‘‘Dose any brudder know 
how to stop dat mule from braying?’’ 

A ‘*brudder’’ arose and replied: ‘‘Dat 
mule stop braying if someone done twist 
his tail.’’ 

The parson looked over the congrega- 
tion and said solemnly: ‘‘Let him dat 
is without sin be de first to twist his tail.’? 


1505 RACE ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1927 


January, $1,147.79; February, $545.85; 
March, $1,034.60; April, $1,380.50; May, 
$1,071.88; June, $232.20; July, $45.00; 
August, $94.85; September, $245.02; Oc- 
tober, $1,419.80; November, $267.35; De- 
cember, $215.85. 


1928 
January, $117.68; February, $278.99; 
March, $117.50; April, $96.00; May, 
$531.87. 


Total receipts on pledges, $3,579,847.04; 
receipts through Co-operative Campaign, 
$1,500,000.00; grand total receipts, $5,079,- 
$47.04, 


Junior ‘Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D. D. 
THE MAN WHO LIVED IN A TUB 
Text, Colossians 2:8, ‘‘Take heed lest 

there shall be anyone that maketh spoil 

of you through his philosophy.’’ 

The name of the man who lived in a tub 
is Diogenes. He was a cynic philosopher, 
and was born in Sinope, a city of Pontus, 
in Asia, about 412 B. C., that is about 
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2340 years ago. He is often called Di- answered, ‘‘I am seeking an honest man.’’ 
ogenes of Sinope, to distinguish him from Alexander the Great and Diogenes lived 
other men by that name. at the same time. You remember that 
A Cynie was one of a se¢t or school of King Alexander was the young man of 
philosophers, founded by Antisthenes. The whom it was said that he conquered the 
word comes from the Greek word for dog, whole known world and then sat down and 
and was given to this school of philoso- wept because there were no more worlds 
phers because they were morose and were’ to conquer. Some one said, ‘‘A tub was 
supposed to have contempt for the views large enough for Diogenes, but a world 
of others. They were supposed to have was too little for Alexander.’’ 
the snapping, snarling nature of a dog. These two men met in Corinth, where 
The first Cynics were noted for austere Alexander found Diogenes bathing in the 


lives and their scorn for social customs and 
current philosophical opinions, 

Diogenes went to Athens and requested 
Antisthenes to admit him among his dis- 
ciples. But it seems that the philosopher 
did not want him as one of his pupils and 
drove him away even with blows, but he 
came back again and at last was granted 
a place among the disciples of Antisthenes. 

Diogenes devoted himself with the 
greatest diligence to the lessons of his 
master, whose doctrine he extended still 
further. He really went to extremes, be- 
lieving that the only right way to live 
was to scorn and do without the things 
most people value highly. He not only did 
without the luxuries of life but he denied 
himself what are supposed to be the great- 
est necessities. Instead of living in a 
house he lived in a tub, or, at least, slept 
in a tub at night. During the day he 
walked through the streets of the city 
of Athens barefoot, with a long beard, 
a stick in hig hand, and a wallet on his 
shoulders. 

He taught that a wise man to be happy 
must endeavor to preserve himself inde- 
pendent of fortune, of men, and of him- 
self; in order to do this, he must despise 
riches, power, honor, arts and sciences, 
and all the enjoyments of life. He sub- 
jected himself to the severest trials and 
disregarded all the forms of polite society. 
He often struggled to overcome his appe- 
tite or satisfied it with the coarsest food. 
He practiced the most rigid temperance, 
and did not consider it beneath his dig- 
nity to ask alms. 

One day he saw a boy drink out of the 
palm of his hand, and he threw away the 
dish which he always carried with him in 
his wallet. He had learned to do without 
another article which he had thought a 
necessity. 

It is said that one time, as he lay in the 
corner of the street and tried to take a 
nap, he could not stop thinking. For once 
he seemed to doubt the wisdom of the 
life he was living. He reasoned with him- 
self, that there was no necessity for his 
entering into so troublesome and singular 
a way of living, that he thereby deprived 
himself of all the sweets and pleasures of 
life. While he was thinking thus with 
himself, he espied a mouse coming toward 
him, and now and then nibbling at a 
mouldy crust that he had in his pouch. 
He said to himself, ‘‘ What is the matter 
with thee, Diogenes? Thou seest this tiny 
mouse lives well, and is very glad of thy 
seraps; but thou, who must needs be a 
person of quality, forsooth, art extremely 
sorry and out of humor, because thou dost 
not feast upon down-beds, and canst not 
have the general privilege at this merry 
time to be drunk as well as others.’’ 


At another time he was passing through 
a market filled with articles of taste and 
luxury, and made himself perfectly happy 
with this remark: ‘‘Lord, how many 
things there are in this world of which 
Diogenes hath no need.’’ 


Diogenes fell into the hands of pirates, 
who sold him as a slave. But he was set 
free and entrusted with the education of 
the children of his master. In summer 
he lived at Corinth and in winter at 
Athens. It is said that at Athens he 
walked through the streets of the city 
carrying a lantern in broad daylight. On 
being asked what he was looking for, he 


sun. Alexander went to him and said, ‘‘I 
am Alexander the Great.’’ The philoso- 
pher answered, ‘‘I am Diogenes the 


Cynic.’? Then the king gave him permis- 
sion to ask for a boon. Diogenes said, 
‘“‘T ask nothing but that thou get out of 
my sunshine.’? The king admired his 
presence of mind and, turning to his fol- 
lowers, he said: ‘‘If I were not Alexander, 
I would be Diogenes. I would have de- 
voted myself to the study of words, had I 
not been a philosopher of deeds.’’ 

Diogenes is credited with many witty 
Sayings, some of them wise and some oth- 
erwise. In his extreme view of simplicity 
and naturalness he thought men ought to 
turn and live with the animals, ‘‘ because 
they are so placid and self-contained.’’ 

At the time he was exposed to sale in 
the slave market, he was commanded to 
stand up. He not only refused to do so, 
but ridiculed the auctioneer with this 
piece of raillery; ‘‘ What! if you were sell- 
ing a fish, would you bid it rise up?’’ 

He did not envy the quiet philosopher 
Aristotle, who enjoyed the friendship of 
King Philip, the father of Alexander the 
Great. Diogenes said, ‘‘Aristotle dines 
when it seems good to King Philip, but 
Diogenes when he himself pleases.’’ 

Some one asked Diogenes how he might 
be revenged of his enemy. ‘‘The only 
way,’’ says he, ‘‘to gall and fret him ef- 
feetually is for yourself to appear a good 
and honest man.’’ 

Diogenes lived to an extreme old age. 
No one giving any attention to him as an 
old man while he was talking about virtue 
and philosophy, he began to sing a funny 
song. A large crowd soon gathered around 
him. ‘‘Ye gods,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘how 
much more is folly admired than wis- 
dom!’’ That was over two thousand years 
ago, and is it not almost as true today? 


When he was about ninety years of age, 
one of his friends suggested that after 
such a rigorous life he ought to indulge 
himself a little. ‘‘What,’’ exclaimed he, 
‘“‘would you have me quit the race close 
by the goal?’’ 

Diogenes died in the city of Corinth, 
where St. Paul afterward did some of his 
great missionary work and to which he 
wrote 2 of his great letters, in 323 B. C., at 
the age of 101 years, and there is a tradi- 
tion that he and Alexander the Great died 
on the same day. 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Some attend Church, but inwardly 


are outside the meeting house, while 
others, lying on beds of pain, are 
sitting in pews in their souls. 


Birthday Greetings 


Alliene 8. DeChant 


When your Birthday Lady packs her 
bags and goes itinerating, telling boys and 
girls in towns, in villages, in cities and 
in country churches about Japan and 
China, my home folks always send my 
mail to me. And how nice it is to find 


on the desk of my ‘‘away-from-home’’ 
room, a sheaf of letters! But once in a 
while I get a letter that I do not like at 
all—at all,—a letter that is poison—a 
letter that makes me think again of the 
poison—fear that some Chinese boys and 
girls are taught to have,— a terrible fear 
of evil spirits,—the boys and girls who 
do not yet know of our God who casts out 
fear and gives us love. Poison letters 
remind me of the recipe I heard about in 
a Pennsylvania village—a recipe for a 
bad cold: Go down in a rough-floor cellar 
and from beneath the loose boards there 
gather all the black, slimy bugs you can, 
and tie them in a bag around your neck. 
When the bugs die, those black, slimy bugs, 
your cold will go away. 

But here’s the poison letter I’ve just re- 
ceived. I’ll burn it as soon as I have 
told you about it. It’s called ‘‘The Flan- 
ders Chain of Luck.’’ Nor was it signed. 

‘«This letter was sent to me by a friend 
and I am sending to to you. Do not break 
this chain. Copy it off and send it to 
four persons whom you wish good luck. 
This claim was started by an American 
soldier in Flanders Field and shall go 
around the world four times. Do not break 
the chain as you will have bad luck. It 
is positively remarkable as this prediction 
has been fulfilled since the chain began. 
Copy three as soon as possible and send 
it to three friends and see what happens 
on the fourth day. Do not keep this in 
the house.’”? 

Greetings this week to all my boys and 
girls who break chains of luck and burn 
letters that poison. 

P. S—Look for a Philip Casselman 
s’prise next week. 


Bible Thought This Week 


THE BEST MEDICINE:— 

A merry heart doeth good like 

a medicine; but a broken spirit drieth the 
hones.—Proverbs 17:22. 


PUZZLE BOX 


ANSWERS TO— THIS TIME IT’S’ 
**CAT,’? 


1. Calvin Coolidge; 2. Caloric; 3. Caladi- 
um; 4, Calomel; 5. Calamity; 6. Callous; 
7. Caleareous; 8. Calisthenics; 9. Calei- 
mine; 10. Calico; 11. Calculate; 12. Cali- 
fornia; 13. Calliope; 14. Caligula; 15. 
Calculus; 16. Calendar; 17. Calendula; 18. 
Caleutta; 19. Caldron; 20, Calvert. 


TWICE ‘‘TEN’’ AND SOME MORE 


Who wrote ‘‘Crossing the Bar’’? 
A popular indoor game. 
A choice piece of meat. 
A popular outdoor game. 
A dogma or doctrine. 
One of the Canary Islands. 
A certain size of nails. 
A sinew with few nerve or blood ves- 
sels, 
9. Look for it on your ivy vine. 
10. One of the 48 states. 
11. The term during which you hold it. 
12. The act of stretching. 
13. Provisional or on trial. 
14. He is a high toned singer. 
15. Easily erushed or injured. 
16. One who holds or possesses land. 
17. Folded half-a-score times. 
18. To incline in a certain direction. 
19. Capable of being held. 4 
20. Of slightest thickness or density. 
21, A dwelling house. 
22. Hold fast, unyielding. ¥ 
23. An inelination to. mney 


ONS Rw PoP 


MY DAUGHTER 


May 10, 1928. 


(Written years ago by a good Chris- 
tian mother, consecrating her first- 
born.) 


She lay in my enfolding arms, 

Her face to mine upturning— 

My tiny daughter’s infant charms 

Had filled my heart with yearning— 

What sound fell on my listening ear? 

Delight I then was quaffing! 

What rippling music sweet and 
clear? 

My precious one was laughing. 


The busy years have passed since 
then, 

Each with life’s changes laden; 

I listen to her voice again, 

A little six-year maiden. 

And oh! the pride that’s on her brow 

And in her voice so merry: 

*“Mamma, I can do questions now, 

And I know how to earry.’’ 


And I—I share my daughter’s pride, 
But tears my eyes are filling— 
(The tears I quickly try to hide) 
At thoughts of how unwilling 

She oft may be when burdens come, 
To carry or to bear them, 

And I may helplessly look on, 

And shall not, cannot share them. 


Forgive me, Father, I forgot 

Thy tender promise given, 

That Thou wilt help us bear our lot 
Until we rest in heaven; 

Like one of old, I give to Thee 

My child in life’s glad morning, 

To teach, to live, to work for Thee, 
All evil service scorning. 


May foolish pleasures of this world 

For her have no attraction; 

Make sure, ere they’re to her wn- 
furled, 

Her calling and election. 

Oh, guide her through life’s devious 

ways 

And o’er the mystic river, 

To be Thine own, to sing Thy praise 

Forever and forever! 


—Matilda Murdock Fox. 


ONCE THERE WAS A DODO 


Back in the days when skirts swept the 
ground, it wasn’t unusual to see a daughter 
sweep a room.—Cincinnati Enquirer, 


LIFE IS SO SHORT 


Let’s smile and be kind—life is so short 
And most of the way so rough, 
The times are trying, the road upgrade, 
And always trouble enough. 
Yesterday’s hurts we’ll try to forego— 
And tomorrow’s cares can wait, 
Today with diligence let us keep 
Our hearts from the stain of hate. 


Life is too short for spite and revenge 
And paying back wrong for wrong— 
Try patience and love and forgiveness, 
Meet slights with a smile and a song; 
The sad world with all its repining, 
Its bitterness, care and tears, 
Needs the wealth of your loving kindness 
To sweeten the sin-soiled years. 


Yes, life is too short to be hateful 
Or scorning any you meet, 

Then strive to be pleasant and gentle, 
To always smile and be sweet; 

For the sunshine of love is needed 
To warm the world with its light, 

And to shed abroad its effulgence 
To bless humanity’s night. 


—Margaret Scott Hall, 
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Family Altar Column 


The Rev. Urban Clinton Gutelius 
May 14—May 20. 

Practical Thought: Perfect love toward 
God will make one right in all directions. 

Memory Hymn: ‘‘When Morning Gilds 
the Skies.’’ 

Monday, May 14—Jesus Teaching in the 
Temple. Mark 12:13-27. 

This episode in the life of Jesus took 
place on Tuesday of Holy Week. Sunday 
was the day of triumph; Monday, the day 
of authority, and Tuesday was the day of 
controversy with the Pharisees and Her- 
odians. The right kind of teaching always 
stimulates thinking and occasions discus- 
sion. But we must be careful that discus- 
sion does not lead us into such controversies 
as produce unfortunate factions in the 
Chureh and divisions in the home. When 
our motives are high and holy an honest 
discussion of the teachings of Jesus usually 
becomes very profitable and enjoyable. 

Prayer: O Thou Who still abidest in 
Thine earthly temples to reach those who 
come to learn as well as to pray may we 
always come in a spirit and attitude of 
humility and docility. Enligten our minds 
more and more with the light of the ever- 
lasting gospel. Graft in our hearts the 
love of the Truth and by Thy mercy ever 
keep us in the same. Amen. 


Tuesday, May 15—The Great Command- 
ment. Mark 12:28-37. 

The Jews were constantly engaged in 
debates on the relative importance of the 
numerous and various commandments. As 
might be expected there were many dif- 
ferent opinions as to which commandment 
was the greatest of them all. Recognizing 
Jesus as an authority this seribe (lawyer) 
seems to have come very eagerly to Him 
for a satisfactory answer. The Master 
met the test perfectly and the scribe got 
just what he wanted and was satisfied. 
Let us note that the Great Command- 
ment directs us to center the Heart, Mind 
and Spirit, and the Strength (energy of 
heart, mind and spirit) in One Person and 
thus make Him supreme in the full sense 
of the term. 

Prayer: Help us, O Thou God of In- 
finite Love, to love Thee because Thou 
didst first love us and give Thine only 
begotten Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins. We crave the love that expands and 
enriches life. We realize that this comes 
to us only as we choose the object of our 
love aright. May we therefore ever 
choose Thee as that Object. Amen. 


Wednesday, May 16—‘‘Respect for Au- 
thority.’’ I. Pet. 2:13-25; 

St. Luke tells us that Jesus was accused 
of disrespect for authority, We know, 
however, that this accusation was false 
and that it was prompted by jealousy and 
envy on the part of the Jewish hierarchy. 
The truth is that no one ever showed 
greater respect for civil and ecclesiastical 
authority than did Jesus. St. Peter ex- 
horts us, in the strongest possible lan- 
guage, to make our Savior our example in 
this particular duty. That is, we are sup- 
posed to imitate Him as a pupil follows 
the ‘‘copy’’ of his writing teacher. If 
we Americans do not copy Christ as He 
teaches us respect for authority we shall 
soon be in for a reign of lawlessness such 
as prevailed in Israel in the time of the 
Judges when ‘‘every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes.’’ 

Prayer: When we are reviled for 
Christ’s sake, grant us grace, O Lord, that 
we revile not again but commit ourselves 
to Him who judgest all things righteously. 
In patience may we possess our souls. 
And to God the only Wise, the Father, 


the Son and the Spirit, we ascribe all honor 
and glory, world without end. Amen, 


Thursday, May 17—Obedience to Rulers. 
Rom. 13:1-7. 


This passage of seripture has provoked 
a vast amount of controversy. It should 
not do so among people living under a 
democratic form of government. ‘‘The 
powers that be’’ are the people themselves. 
And we believe that such a form of gov- 
ernment is just as Divine as the Home 
and Church. Whosoever, therefore, resist- 
eth a ‘‘government of the people, by the 
people and for the people’’ resisteth also 
“the ordinance of God’? and shall re- 
ceive righteous condemnation. The per- 
sonal responsibility of an American citizen 
for obedience to rules is not only tremen- 
dous but also exceedingly serious. Rome 
was greatest when a Roman citizen re- 
alized that to be such was also to be a 
king. The fifty per cent. of non-voters in 
our country should take these thoughts 
most seriously to heart if they desire to 
conserve their high and precious political 
interests. 

Prayer: O Thou Who art the Ruler of 
the Universe, regard with Thy favor the 
land in which we dwell. Bless all those 
who are called to make and administer the 
laws and lead them in the. ways of jus- 
tice and peace. Restrain the violence of 
wicked men, Prosper every useful enter- 
prise. May Thy kingdom come and Thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 
Amen. 


Friday, May 18—Love Expressed in Wor- 
ship. Matt. 22:34-40. 

In a recent number of one of our Church 
papers there is a rewarding article on 
‘*Worship as Fellowship.’? Reference is 
made to Tolstoy’s allegory, ‘‘ Where love 
is, there God is also.’? The second great 
commandment is, ‘‘Thou shalt love Thy 
neighbor as thyself.’?? Certainly! For 
who can properly express his. love for 
God in worship and otherwise who does 
not also love his brother? For he that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen? Leave thy gift before the altar, 
and go thy way; first, be reconciled to 
thy brother and then come and offer thy 
gift. 

Prayer: O God, may we worship Thee 
not only in the beauty of holiness but also 
in the love of our brethren and Thyself. 
‘‘May our private worship grow more 
sweet and rewarding, and our presence in 
the house of God more desirable and: satis- 
fying, as we rise from duty to privilege 
and from faith to a vision of Thyself.’ 
Amen, 


Saturday, May 19—Christian Giving. 
II. Cor. 8:9-15. 

It is said that our national wealth 
amounts to over 5 billions, and our annual 
income over one billion, of dollars. Our 
per capita wealth is $4,215.00. In our sav- 
ings institutions there are 2 billions; in our 
building and loan associations 7 billions; 
in our passenger motors, 10 billions. For 
theatres and cosmeties we spend 4 billions 
annually; for candy, 1 billion. For re- 
ligious purposes, 648 millions, that is, a 
two-cent postage stamp a day. Only 4% 
of our wealth is used for religious inter- 
ests, One-tenth of our population give 
9/10 of this amount. One of the words on 
the wall of Belshazzor’s palace was 
‘‘Mene’’, which being interpreted means, 
‘“God hath numbered thy kingdom and 
finished it.’? The passage which consti- 
tutes our lesson for today should be indel- 
libly branded upon the minds of our 
American citizens and Christians. 

Prayer: From all blindness of heart; 
from pride, vain-glory and hypocrisy; from 
envy, hatred and malice, and from all un- 


charitableness, Good Lord, deliver us. 


Amen, 


funday, May 20—Blessings of Obedience, 
Ps. 119:1-8. 

History tells us that the Covenanters, 
in the time of the civil wars, were exceed- 
ingly fond of singing Psalms. When the 
great Montrose was taken prisoner his 
chaplain, Wishart, the elegant historian 
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of his deeds, shared the same fate with 
his patron, and was condemned to the 
same punishment. Being desired on the 
scaffold to name what Psalm he wished 
to have sung, he selected the 119th, con- 
sisting of 24 patts. In this he was doubt- 
less guided by God; for before two-thirds 
of the Psalm was sung, a pardon arrived. 
Thus remarkably was his life preserved 
and he was rewarded with the greatest 
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blessing of obedience to God’s word. 
Prayer: O Thou Whose Name is above 
every name, because Thou didst humble 
Thyself and become obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross, let that mind 
which was in Thee be in us also. May 
our delight be in the law of the Lord and 
may we meditate in it day and night in 
order that what we do may prosper and 
bring forth fruit in due season. Amen, 


ADDITIONAL NEWS 


Prof. Philip Vollmer, of Palmyra, N. J., 
made an address Apr. 23 on ‘‘The Social 
Challenge to Christian Education’’ at the 
annual meeting of the Reformed Church 
Superintendents and Teachers Association 
of Philadelphia. 


Of those who wish ‘‘To go back to 
California’? are Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Cramp of Philadelphia, who were delegates 
to the world’s Sunday School Convention 
in California 11 years ago, and who were 
among the first to register for The Fellow- 
ship Tour. 

In spite of cold and wet weather the S. 8, 


of First Church, Canton, O., Rev. R. W. 
Blemker, pastor, has had an attendance of 


over 700. A number of the 8. S. classes 
also report an attendance of over 90% at 
Chureh services. This is particularly 
creditable. 


The Congregational meeting of Messiah 
Chureh, Phila, Pa., Rev. W. 5. Harman, 
pastor, was held on Monday evening, May 
7, A Class in Religious Education is 
meeting each Sunday night at 7 o’clock. 
Children’s meetings are held every Friday 
evening at 7:30 o’clock. 

Danville Charge, Pa. Rev. J. Nevin 
Bauman, pastor. Additions: confirmation, 
13; letter, 7; re-profession, 2; infant bapt- 
isms, 7. Offering: current, $86.91; Ap- 
portionment, $198.39: The largest Com- 
munion in the history of the Church was 
held. 

Communion service was held in Salem 
Church, Hagerstown, Md., Dr. Conrad 
Clever, pastor, on Apr. 15. 6 were added 
by confirmation and baptism. Offering: $86. 

“In Salem Church, Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. 
Dr. T, F. Herman, supply pastor, 1s preach- 
ing on a series of special topies for the 
mid-week services. 


Easter was observed with large vier 
e 


dances in both congregations of 
Mansdale Charge, Danville, Pa., _Rev. 
Additions 


J. N. Bauman, supply Pastor. 
in St. John’s by confirmation, 5; re-profes- 
sion, 1; 3 children were baptised. Offering 
for benevolence, $88.72. 

The 7th annual banquet and commence- 
ment exercises of the Williamsport School 
of Religious Education were held Apr. 24, 
when 8 students received diplomas. Rev. 
W. C. Rittenhouse, pastor of the Reformed 
Church, is the director of the School. This 
community school is one of the foremost 
in the country. One of the graduates took 
14 courses. 

A special Young People’s Service was 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Bethlehem, Rev. 
George A. Bear, pastor, on April 15. The 
service was shared by the young people 
of other Churches of the community. _The 
speaker was Miss Catherine A. Miller, 
Director of Young People’s Work, who 
spoke on the subject ‘‘The Quests of 
Youth.’’ 

The basketball team of Grace Church 
School, York, Pa., Rev. Irwin A, Rauben- 
hold, pastor, won the championship of the 
S. S. League for the second successive year. 
At the banquet tendered the team by the 
League they were awarded the Haines 
Trophy which must be worn 3 times for 
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permanent possession. Practically all hon- 
ors were taken by the team. 


The officers of the Spiritual Conference 
to be held at Lancaster July 30th to 
August 3rd announce that Rev. HE. A. G. 
Hermann will have charge of the Bible 
study this year and that his subject will 
be, ‘‘The Problem of Suffering and the 
Book of Job’’. We do not see how min- 
isters and laymen can well refuse the 
invitation to attend after this announce- 
ment of so significant a subject to be 
discussed by one so peculiarly fitted to 
do so. 


A Church nursery has been opened during 
the morning service hour at Christ Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa., Rev. W. H. Bollman, pastor, 
This innovation satisfies a much-felt need 
expressed by parents who desire to worship 
together and have not been able to do so 
because of the care of small children. 
Mr. Warren Kichline, the assistant 8. S. 
supt., has charge of the nursery and finds 
no difficulty in finding young people who 
are eager to give their talent in this way 
and are glad to render service to their Lord. 


A special Young People’s Service was 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Ridgely, Md. on 
Easter Night. The speaker was Miss 
Catherine A. Miller, Director of Young 
People’s Work of the Reformed Church. 
Miss Miller led 3 conferences ‘and gave 
a recreation demonstration at the Caroline 
County Young People’s Conference on 
Easter Monday. Mr. W. Thomas Locker- 
man, member of the church at Ridgely, is 
the able president of the Couty Young 
People’s Association. 


The 52nd Annual Sermon and Memorial 
Service of the York City Fire Department 
was held in Trinity First Chureh, York, on 
Apr. 29, the pastor, Dr. Samuel H. Stein, 
who is Chaplain of the Department, preach- 
ing the sermon on the theme, ‘‘Living 
Dangerously.’’ The service was held at 
6 P. M. and the musical program was 
especially fine. The altar decorations were 
placed as a memorial to the 40 members of 
the Department who have entered into rest 
during the year 1927. One of these, Harold 
E. Strebig. met death in active service at a 
fire. Dr. Stein has been Chaplain of this 
Department for 19 years. 


_In connection with the preparation that 
is being made for the forth-coming Quad- 
rennial Meeting, marking the twentieth 
anniversary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, information is being assembled 
as to the extent of church cooperation 
econdueted through interdenominational 
ministers’ organizations. Every minister 
who reads this paragraph, who is a member 
of an interdenominational ministers’ organ- 
ization, is requested to send to Secretary 
John Milton Moore, 105 E, 22nd Street, 
New York City, the names and addresses 
of the president and secretary of the 
organization with a brief statement of the 
inter-chureh activities in which it engages. 


By special request Miss Catherine A. 
Miller repeated for the largest Luther 
League in America, the League of Christ 
Lutheran Church in Baltimore, the address 
““Something Hidden’’ which she had made 


‘ren baptized. 
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at the Maryland State Sunday School Con- 
vention in Baltimore. Miss Miller reports 
that at the regular evening service of the 
Church there are so many present that a 
special traffic officer is detailed to direct 
the parking of automibiles which cover 
several squares, parked as closely as pos- 
sible. This is a downtown Church with most 
of the members living from 6 to 10 miles 
away and offers no spectacular stunt 
features to draw the people. They are 
drawn simply by the beauty of the service 
and the message of the sermon. 

Preceding the Easter Commuions 4 even- 
ing services were held at each of the 2 
congregations of the Pleasant Unity Charge, 
Rev. 8. H. Dietzel, pastor. Offerings: St. 
Paul’s, $123.83; St. Luke’s, $126.66—both 
for Apportionment. In addition, St. Paul’s 
gave for current expenses, $51.60. Ad- . 
ditions: St. Paul’s, confirmation, 6; adult 
baptism, 2; 2 children baptized. St. Luke’s, 
confirmation, 3; adult baptism, 3; 6 child- 
During the past year 24 
children were baptized by the pastor. 
All Communion services were well attended. 
The Church is passing through a financial 
depression period owing to the fact that 
many of the members are out of work 
because of the H. C. Frick Coal & Coke 
works being idle. 


The 2nd commencement in the 5 years 
history of the Community Training School 
of Religious Education of York City and 
county was held on April 12, in Memorial 
Church, Rev. Dr. E. O. Keen, pastor. The 
11 graduates represented 10 different 
Churches. The commencement exercises 
were in charge of Dr. Keen, dean, assisted 
by Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Stein, Rev. Dr. A. S. 
Fasick, and the address of the evening 
was delivered by Dr. George W. Richards. 
Preceding the exercises 65 persons attended 
the banquet given in honor of the graduates, 
the faculty, former students and invited 
guests. Addresses were given by Dr. 
George E. Hotzapple, Rev. Drs. Stein, 
Fasick and Keen. The. special musical 
program was in charge of Mrs. Catherine 
Chronister. 

A very successful Young People’s In- 
stitute was held for the central section 
of North Carolina at St. John’s Church, 
Kannapolis, (Rev. Lee Peeler, pastor), on 
April 27 and 28. The faculty included 
Rey. John Myer, newly appointed Professor 
of Religious Education for Catawba Col- 
lege, Rev. Odell Leonard and Miss Cath- 
erine A, Miller, Director of Young People’s 
Work. Rey. Banks Peeler of Salisbury was 
chairman of the Institute Committee. In 
spite of inclement weather a large number 
of young people attended the Institute,. 
voted unanimously to form a permanent 
Young People’s Association, completed 
that organization and elected officers, Miss 
Josephine Safrit of Granite Quarry was 
elected President. 

The annual meeting and banquet of the — 
Clever Men’s Bible Class of Christ Church, 
Hagerstown, Md., Dr. Conrad Clever, — 
pastor, was held on Apr. 26, with 145, 
present. The following officers were elect- 
ed: president, S. M. Horst; vice-president, 
John E, Keller; treasurer, 8. G. Deitrichs 
assistant treasurer, J. M. A. Healey; Seere 
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tary, A. O. Hoch; assistant secretary, 
W. J. Baker; librarians, Harry Thomas, 
Lester and Lee Edwards; teacher, Dr. 
Clever; assistant, R. Paul Smith. The 
secretary reported an average attendance 
of 87 for the last year, a total attendance 
of 1387, an enrollment of 205. The speak- 
ers of the evening were Rev. Charles D. 
Shaffer, of Frederick, Md., and the pastor, 
Music was rendered by the male quartet, 
consisting of B. M. Helm, Carlton 
Helm, J. Gratton Mason and Prof. C. M. 
Cassel, and by the S. 8. orchestra. 

The activities during the Easter season 
at Boehm’s Church, Blue Bell, Pa., Rev. 
Edwin R. Cook pastor, were many and 
varied. The Sewing Circle enlarged the 
basement at a cost of nearly $1,000. At 
their spring chicken dinner over 600 per- 
sons were fed. A congregational fellowship 
dinner was served Apr. 11 to about 150 
persons; the 2 ladies’ societies prepared 
the food furnished by the Consistory. An 
enjoyable literary program was presented 
by the young people after the meal, and the 
rest of the evening was spent in getting 
acquainted with the 36 new members re- 
ceived during the year. On April 10 the 
Ladies’ Mite Society served supper to 12 
ministers, of different denominations of 
the Ambler branch who met in the Re- 
formed Church for their monthly session. 
100 mothers and children participated in 
‘the children’s Easter entertainment and 
party on Apr. 7. Holy Communion was 
given on Easter morning to 176 persons. 
In the evening the program included num- 
bers by the 8S. 8. children and a pageant, 
‘*Crown the Risen One’’, presented under 
the direction of Miss Mable Walton. Rev. 
John H. Poorman preached on Apr. 15, in 
the morning service which was given over 


to the W. M. 8.; 6 were confirmed at this 
service. In the afternoon the spring rally 
of the upper North Penn Branch 


of Christian Endeavor was held in this 
Church with about 175 persons represent- 
ing 5 Senior, 2 Intermediate and 4 Junior 
Societies. President William Anders was 
in charge and the music was in charge of 
Mr. William Walton, Jr., assisted by Miss 
Anna Moore. The devotional exercises 
were taken care of by Mr. Herbert Weber, 
president of the Norristown branch, and 
Rev. H. E. Harner. Vocal selections were 
rendered by Miss Margaret Walton and 
Clement DeBuist with William Walton. 
New officers are: president, Wilbur K. Seipt, 
Lansdale, R. F. D., a member of Lowamen- 
cin Schwenkfelder Society; Finance Chair- 
man, Rev. E. R. Cook, Blue Bell; Blowting 
Chairman, Mrs. Harvey Jones, Bohem’s; 
all offices were filled except Lookout, Quiet 
Hour and Tenth Legion. The new officers 
were installed by Rev. H. E. Harner. A 
very ‘‘peppy’’ lecture, entitled ‘‘ Breaking 


Through to Leadership’’, given by Rev. 
Dr. William E. P. Haas, district supt. of 
the Phila, M. E, Conference, will long 
be remembered for the forceful way of 
relating facts and the resulting challenge. 
The apportionment has been paid in full. 


The Dover Charge, Pa., Rev. J. Edward 
Klingaman, pastor. Holy Communion was 
celebrated in Shiloh, Dover and Salem 
Churches in Jan., with 2 accessions at 
Shiloh and 3 at Salem. A week of services 
was held in each congregation. On Lin- 
coln’s birthday the pastor preached to the 
Keystone Patriots in York. On Feb. 
24 Salem and Dover Missionary Societies 
united in a World Prayer Day service when 
the pastor delivered an address. TheC. E. 
Societies of Dover held their annual anni- 
versary on Mar. 4 when Mr. Johnson, from 
York, delivered an address; a fine program 
was rendered. On March 14, the pastor 
preached a lenten sermon in Dillsburg 
Church, and on Mar. 30 he delivered the 
address at the annual anniversary of the 
York Lodge of Modern Woodmen of 
America. Spring Communions held in each 
Church. At Salem a mother and 2 sons 
were baptised and confirmed, 1 adult was 
confirmed and 2 received by letter. At 
Dover 2 were received by re-profession. 
Dover’s Apportionment of $308 was paid 
in full in Jan. even though $1,800 was 
paid in November for the renov ation of the 
Church. Salem’s Apportionment of $1,285 
is completed, and Shiloh’s Apportionment 
of $569 still lacks $65.93 of being completed. 
Shiloh at Chrismas gave $13.55 for the 
orphans; on Foreign Mission Day, $17.70; 
on Near East Relief Day, $131.34 (of which 
$25.50 came from the Lutheran congre- 
gation), when Rev. James C. Hazelton was 
the speaker. Dover contributed on Foreign 
Mission Day, $15.42; on Anti-Saloon Day, 
$74.43, when Rev. S. M. Short presented 
the picture, “‘Lest We Forget’’; on Near 
East Relief Day, $73.08; Salem gave on 
Foreign Mission Day, $28.65; Near East 
Relief Day, $177.22 (of which $42 came 
from the Lutheran congregation), this 
amount is increased by one member giving 
an additional $100 each year. The Men’s 
Missionary Society of Salem contributed 
the $35 for the apportionment to Catawba 
College. The W. M. S. of Salem sent $30 
to support their student in Japan. Salem 
gave $43.31 and Dover gave $26.68 to the 
orphans. Shiloh gave $2, Salem, $3.50, 
and Dover, $.85 to the Mount Alto Sanator- 
ium. The play, ‘‘Mother Mine’’ has been 
given by the members of Dover in 7 dif- 
ferent towns and still invitations are being 
received to present it. The 8S. 8S. orchestra 
accompanies the play and has also received 
high commendation. The pastor will cele- 
brate his 20th anniversary in the Gospel 
ministry in May. 


DEDICATION OF COMMUNITY HOUSE 
OF TRINITY CHURCH, DETROIT, 
MICH., THE REV. F. W. BALD, 

PASTOR 

Sunday, April 22nd, was a great day 
and a high day in the history of Trinity 
Reformed Church, Detroit, Mich. On that 
day the Community House, erected during 
the last year, was dedicated. This build- 
ing was dedicated to the fourfold pur- 
pose of Education, Recreation, Social Ac- 
tivity and Religion. 

At 9,30 A. M., the Church School assem- 
bled in the social hall on the first floor of 
the new building. Brief addresses were 
made by different officers of the school. 
The attendance at this session was 425. 
At 11 o’clock the congregation assembled 
in the Chureh auditorium, at which time 
the sermon was preached by Rev. Wm. F. 
DeLong, D. D., Field Secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions. 

The dedicatory service proper took place 
at 3 P. M., in the new building, when Dr. 
Charles E, Miller, President of the Board 


of Home Missions, delivered the address. 
Greetings were brought by the other Re- 
formed ministers of Detroit, viz.: Rev. C. 
A. Albright, Grace Church; Rev. P. T. 
Stoudt, Dexter Boulevard Church; Rev. M. 
Toth, Hungarian Church, and Rey. Nor- 
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man Dittes, First Church. The dedicatory 
service was in charge of the pastor, Rey. 
F. W. Bald. Dr. DeLong preached again 
at the evening service. The dedicatory 
services were continued through the week 
as follows: Monday, Community Night. 
Address by Mr. John W. Reid, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works. Tuesday, Recrea- 
tion Night, with gymnastic exhibition and 
athletics under the direction of Miss 
Rachael Kennard, of the Department of 
Recreation. Wednesday, Young People’s 
Night. A large number of the young people 
of the community, regardless of Church 
affiliation, attended. Thursday, Church 
Night. The pastors of the neighboring 
Churches assisted in this service. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Thomas R. 
Thoburn, pastor of Trinity M. E. Church, 
of Highland Park, Mich, Friday, Educa- 
tional Night. This was a rally of all the 
educational interests of the community. 
Greetings were brought by the principals 
of the different schools in the community. 
The principal address was made by Prof. 
Guy Bates, District Principal. 

Trinity Church is a Mission about 11 
years old. It is one of the outstanding 
Missions of our denomination. During 
these years it has had one pastor, the Rey. 
Frederick W. Bald. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Bald have lived their best into Trinity 
Church. Today they have a Church School 
enrollment of 700 and a congregation of 
260 members. For a number of years Trin- 
ity Church realized that their equipment 
was inadequate to meet the needs, espe- 
cially so since the Detroit Council of 
Churches assigned the community around 
Seven-Mile Road and Charleston Avenue 
to Trinity Church. To meet these needs 
this Community House was erected at a 
cost of $42,000. This includes the furnish- 
ings. Seldom does a congregation get so 
much for the money as did Trinity. It 
shows good management on the part of 
Mr. Bald and his associates. 

The Community House occupies a lot 
45x 100 feet. The first floor contains the 
gymnasium with all its appointments. This 
can also be used as an auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 500. The second floor 
has 3 large class rooms, Church parlor and 
Church office. On the third floor there are 
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5 class rooms. Some of these will be used 
as boys’ and girls’ club rooms. With this 
equipment Trinity Church is now in a po- 
sition to serve the community and carry 
out its one aim, viz., the development of 
Christian character. 

A year ago the congregation called Mr. 
Ellis W. Hay as the Director of Religious 
Edueation. Mr. Hay is very popular with 
the young people and is doing a fine piece 
of work. The complete plant, together 
with the work that has been done in the 
community, is a lasting monument to Rev. 
and Mrs. Bald. Seldom is a minister privi- 
leged to see so much fruit as the result of 
his labors. The week before dedication the 
congregation raised, in the community, in 
cash and pledges, $15,000. 


MIYAGI COLLEGE MAKING HISTORY 


The Imperial Department of Education 
of the Japanese Government, on March 
24th, granted to the graduates of the Eng- 
lish Course in Miyagi College the privilege 
of securing high school teachers’ licenses 
without examination. That this is a privi- 
lege of as great import as it is difficult to 
obtain may be appreciated by the fact 
that no other girls’ school north of Tokyo, 
either private or public, now possesses it 
in this branch of study. It is also remark- 
ably liberal on the part of the Govern- 
ment that it allows exactly the same 
amount of Bible to be taught in the col- 
lege as before. 

Several years ago, when we first ap- 
proached the Department on this question, 
we did not get much encouragement, but 
last September we filed a formal applica- 
tion, and at the same time began to revise 
our regulations and extend our curriculum 
so as to meet the requirements. In Febru- 
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ary of this year the Department sent two 
inspectors from Tokyo to examine the 
graduating class in English, inspect the 
general equipment of the school, and in- 
vestigate into the qualifications of the 
teachers in this course. The result of this 
thorough-going inspection was evidently 
favorable to our college. Just two days 
after this examination was held, the Min- 
ister of Education—a full member of the 
Cabinet—came to Sendai on some official 
business, but he graciously took time and 
trouble to visit Miyagi College. He was 
generous in speaking words of praise for 
the work that is being done in the school. 
The representatives of the Department, 
after seeing our equipment, went so far 
as kindly to suggest that we apply for 
similar privileges in our Domestie Science 
and Musie Courses. We hope to follow this 
advice at the earliest possible date. 

This new recognition will mark a dis- 
tinet epoch in the history of Miyagi Col- 
lege. The status of the college before the 
Government is very definitely raised by it, 
and the reputation of the institution im- 
mensely enhanced. The graduates of the 
English Course will be enabled throughout 
life to secure teaching positions more eas- 
ily and at higher salaries, both in Govern- 
ment schools and in private institutions. 
Above all, new opportunities will be ecre- 
ated throughout the length and breadth of 
Japan for disseminating the spiritual ideas 
that are being taught in Miyagi College. 

There is profound jubilation here among 
teachers, students, patrons, and well-wish- 
ers of the school, and I doubt not in the 
least that similar emotions will find ample 
expression among the many friends of the 
college in America. 

—Allen K. Faust. 

Sendai, Japan. 


The Church Services 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D. D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Sunday after Ascension, May 20, 1928. 


Jesus Teaching in the Temple 
Mark 12:13-44, 
Golden Text: He taught them as one 
having authority. Matthew 7:29. 
Lesson Outline: 1. The Love of God. 
2. The Love of Man. 


The events of our lesson took place on 
Tuesday of Passion Week. It was a day 
of controversy. All the enemies of Jesus 
united in attacking Him. Their weapons 
were crafty questions, and their aim was 
‘that they might catch Him in talk.’’ 
They hoped to discredit Him before the 
people. But Jesus was more than their 
match. His answers to their catch-ques- 
tions pierced to the core of truth. They 
convinced the sincere, and they covered 
the insincere with confusion. 

This clash of wit and wisdom began 
with a political question (12:14-17), ‘‘Is 
it lawful to give tribute unto Caesar, or 
not?’’ His question raised a perplexing 
dilemma, from which escape seemed diffi- 
cult, Apparently Jesus’ only choice lay 
between disloyalty to His people and trea- 
son against His sovereign. But He met 
the issue squarely by setting forth a great 
principle of truth. 

Then a scribe approached Jesus with a 
religious question. This biblical scholar 
asked, ‘‘What commandment is the first 
of all?’’? The Master recognized his sin- 
cerity in the reply, ‘‘Thou art not far 
from the Kingdom of God.’’ This ques- 
tion arose from a _ genuine perplexity. 
There were hundreds of precepts and pro- 


hibitions. Arbitrary distinctions were 
between the greater and lesser laws, quite 
independent of their religious value. Thus, 
the injunctions of the rabbis concerning 
the tassels of ten robes were ‘‘great.’’? To 
honor one’s parents and to observe the 
rules of ceremonial purification were equally 
important and had an equal reward. 

Jesus solved the problem of the per- 
plexed seribe by reducing all the com- 
mandments to two, and by making the ful- 
filment of these two the sum and substance 
of true religion. 

I, The Love of God. ‘‘ Jesus answered, 
The first is this, Hear, O Israel; The Lord 
our God, the Lord is one: And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength.’’ 

This was not a new answer, strictly 
speaking. It was written in the Old Testa- 
ment (Deut. 6:5; 10:12), Every devout 
Jew recited these great words twice daily. 
Written on parchment, he wore them in his 
phylacteries during prayer. But, though 
old, the Jews had never apprehended the 
surpassing greatness of this supreme com- 
mandment. They gave it formal recogni- 
tion, but not practical obedience. In their 
religious practice they confused the tithing 
of worthless herbs with mercy and justice. 
They had lost their sense of proportion in 
religion. They magnified trifles and they 
neglected the essential things. Jesus re- 
stored the lost emphasis by making love of 
God the paramount commandment. 

But He did more than that. He is never 
a mere repeater or restorer. He does not 
destroy the old, but He fulfils it. He fills 
the ancient commandment of love with a 
new meaning because He shows us God, 
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the object of that love, in a new light. 

This God may be seen in nature. There 
His wonder and might are manifested. 
He had also revealed Himself in history 
to the mind and heart of man. That 
revelation reached glorious heights in the 
great prophets. Only the ignorant or the 
prejudiced will maintain that in the Old 
Testament God reveals Himself only as 
the mighty sovereign who must be obeyed 
or as the stern taskmaster who must be 
feared, but never as the gracious Father of 
all mankind. 

Nevertheless, in the Christian revelation 
even the splendor of the Old Testament 
is surpassed. In Christ we see God as 
supremely lovable. We see it, not so much 
in new teachings about God, as in the life 
of Jesus. In Him God has come nigh us 
full of grace and truth. And when men 
come to the Father through Christ they 
love Him, not in obedience to an external 
law, but in spontaneous filial love. 

Much of our current teaching about God 
still misrepresents Him. We stress certain 
elements of His divine nature, such as 
His justice, His law, or His power, which 
are, indeed, essential, but we neglect the 
supreme truth that all of them are the 
attributes of His love. That is central 
in God. It is love that is holy and just 
and powerful; not holiness or justice that, 
somehow, bestows unmerited love upon re- 
bellious subjects and worthless servants. 
We still need to ask Jesus to show us the 
Father that we may preach and present 
Him to men as their Christlike creator and 
friend. 

Note, also, how we are to love God, ac- 
cording to Jesus’ teaching. He bids us 
love Him with heart, soul, mind, and all 
our strength. One may well call this a 
scientific analysis of love, though nothing 
was farther from the mind of Jesus than 
to dissect and label the various aspects of 
love scientifically. But heart, soul, mind 
and strength are an apt summary of the 
whole man. There is not a faculty in man 
that is not taxed and purified and en- 
nobled by our love of God. Reason and 
emotion, conscience and will, the material 
and the spiritual parts of our human na- 
ture, all are redeemed by Christ and en- 
listed in our love of God. All the factors 
and forces of our personal life are needed 
to express and to fulfil it. 

Now the forces that sway us are, mainly, 
three—feeling, mind and will. Our love 
of God, then, must be, not merely emotion- 
al, but rational and moral as well. And 
it is no small gain for religion to realize 
that this love which God demands of us 
does not set a man at strife within him- 
self. It does not stultify his mind, nor 
crush his will any more than it starves his 
emotions. 

Our deepest emotions may enter freely 
and fully into our love of God. That has 
always been recognized and requires no 
commentary except, perhaps, the counsel 
of moderation. Sometimes religious senti- 
ment becomes sentimentality. Loving God 
‘with all thy heart’’ still imposes certain 
restraints on our speech in sermon, song, 
and prayer. There is a difference between 
fellowship with God and familiarity. There 
is a golden mean between dead formalism ~ 
and perfervid revivalism. 

But the will and the mind must enter 
into our love of God, no less than the heart. 
That means that it should find expression 
in good deeds and in rational thoughts as 
well as in rapturous emotions. Men have 
sometimes failed to emphasize, or even 
realize, these aspects of our love of God. 
In the name of this God of love they have © 
done things that were wrong and they 
have resisted things that were true. There 
have been bitter persecutions of ‘‘heretics’’ 
and futile opposition to science. We are 
happily being delivered from such miscon- 
ceptions of religion. We are beginning to 
see that a good life and an alert intelli- — 
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gence are as important elements in our 
love of God as exultant emotions. No 
truth can conflict with our love of God, 
whether it be written in the Bible or re- 
corded in nature or in history. No kind of 
goodness ever runs counter to it, whether 
it be in the Church or outside its pale. 
To love God with all our heart and mind 
and strength means to praise Him, to know 
Him, and to serve Him. 

Il. The Love of Man. The second 
great commandment is to love man. Jesus 
said, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’’ This law, also, was found in 
the Old Testament (Leviticus 19:18), and 
the Jews recognized its greatness. But, 
like the former law, it was sadly neg- 
lected in religious practice. 

And just what does it mean? Jesus 
teaches us that our neighbors are our fel- 
lowmen. Are we, then, to love all man- 
kind with the same kind and degree of 
love? In order to fulfil this great law 
must we love everybody as we do our 
nearest and dearest—the black, white, and 
yellow races; the foolish and the wise; 
persons near and far, known and unknown? 

Two things may be said in reply to such 
questions. In the first place, there is but 
one kind of true love. And that love we 
Christians owe to the whole wide world. 
Only, be it remembered, that love is not 
primarily an emotion, a sentiment, but a 
personal attitude towards mankind involv- 
ing mind, heart, and will. It is a conseera- 
tion to the highest good of all men, which 
is not primarily nor necessarily their physi- 
eal pleasure or their material welfare. 
That love is patterned after the divine 
love, for thus God loves, and it is also 
born of it, for no man is equal to that 
great task unless he has been made a new 
creature in Christ Jesus. We love our- 
selves. We seek our own supreme good at 
the expense of our neighbor. That old 
man in us, with his selfishness, must dic. 
We must be born anew to keep the great 
commandment. 

But, in the second place, we must recog- 
nize that the providence of God has placed 
us in certain definite spheres of life. We 
are children, parents, lovers, friends, citi- 
zens, workers, employers. In these con- 
erete relationships the general love we owe 
all men must assume specific forms. And it 
is in the exercise of these specific forms 
of love, in the home, the shop, the social 
group, that we develop our capacity for 
loving all mankind. By making it the 
supreme aim and ambition of our lives to 
promote, in every way, the highest good of 
all those with whom we are in daily con- 
tact, we keep the commandment of love. 
By being faithful parents, obedient chil- 
dren, loyal friends, honest merchants, just 
employers, true workers, Christian citizens, 
we do most for the extension of the law of 
brotherly love to the ends of the earth. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. TOPIC 
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May 20. How to Train for Larger Leader- 
ship. Numbers 27:15-23. 


The great need of the world is an ade- 
quate leadership. This is true in every 
department of human life. Where the 
leader is wanting there the work halts 
and hesitates. In the realm of politics 
the American nation is today concerned 
about the choice of its leaders during the 
next four years. Of such momentous im- 
portance is this proper choice that men 
are willing to put not only hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, but also time and 
effort into the same. In no sphere of life, 
however, is the need for adequate leader- 
ship more apparent than in the Church. 
If the Church lags, if it has no constructive 
and compelling program, if it fails to rally 
its members to its great unfinished task, 
it is because there is a dearth of preper 
leadership. 
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In this matter of leadership as in most 
everything else, it is quality rather than 
quantity that counts. Henry Drummond 
some years ago brought back with him 
from the students of Japan the following 
request: ‘‘Send us one $6,000. man rather 
than ten $2,000. men.’’ Good leaders are 
few and far between, They seem to shake 
hands across the centuries. There is al- 
ways room for a good leader and if he pos- 
sesses qualities of leadership he will like- 
wise find a place to exercise his powers. 
He will always have those who are willing 
to follow. But a stranger they will not 
follow. A good shepherd the sheep will 
always follow. A leader must be willing 
to pay the price of leadership. This in- 
volves hard, honest toil and patience and 
perseverance, a sense of loneliness, sub- 
jected to criticism and rebuke, but the 
leader must go on because he has a purpose 
true and must dare to make it known. He 
must always be ahead of his followers and 
yet not parted from them. 

Leadership is very largely a matter of per- 
sonality. The reason we have such inade- 
quate and incompetent leadership is be- 
cause of the weakness of personality on 
the part of so many people. Personality is 
in one sense a gift, in another it is an 


achievement. One can cultivate a strong 
personality. It does not depend upon 
wholly external appearances, not upon 


material possessions, but it is a matter 
of the soul, of the mind, of the heart. It 
is a quality of character. 

Leadership, therefore, requires a vast 
amount of proper training. This training 
must begin at an early period. Someone 
has put it a hundred years before the 
leader is born. A great deal of it cer- 
tainly is a matter of blood and breeding. 
It must be instilled in childhood and dur- 
ing the period of adolescence. Plato leng 
ago, before the days of religious education, 
said, ‘‘The most important part of eduea- 
tion is right training in the nursery.’? It 
is seldom that a great leader in any walk 
of life arises who did not have a gocd 
training during the most plastie and im- 
pressionable period of life. Here is where 
the responsibility of parents comes in. Dr. 
S. M. Cavert, of the Federal Couneil of 
the Churches of Christ in America, in his 
interesting book, ‘‘Seeuring Christian 
Leaders for Tomorrow,’’ said, ‘‘The rock 
bottom requisite for securing recruits for 
Christian life work is the conversion of 
parents to genuinely Christian living.’’? It 
is, therefore, during this early period in 
life that the training for leadership in the 
Church must begin. 

But then when a person enters into the 
place of leadership he wants to continue 
his training for larger and better leader- 
ship. There are several rules that must 
be observed. 

First—Assuming larger responsibilities, 
There are some young people who shrink 
from assuming responsibility because they 
fear they will not be able to measure up 
to the same. Responsibilities and duties 
develop capacities. Hard tasks do not 
crush but cultivate abilities. We should 
never shrink from assuming responsible 
tasks. The reward of hard toil is always 
ability to do harder work. Fidelity in 
little things makes us capable of doing 
big things. Therefore, shun not the strug- 
gle. Be strong and if you show your worth 
in one worthy enterprise you will be 
qualified to enter upon a larger one. 

Second—Rendering a larger service. We 
learn to do by doing. If we sit com- 
placently by and let others do the work 
that waits to be done we shall never rise 
into any place of leadership. Sometimes 
it will be necessary for us to do the small 
and menial tasks, The leader usvally he- 
gins at the bottom of the ladder. He 
must know how to do the smallest job 
as well as the one of greatest importance. 
There are some people who always com- 
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plain that they must do too much. They 
are like Peter. When Jesus had commis- 
sioned him to his task he wanted to know 
what John, who stood by his side, was 
to do. Many young folks never rise into 
leadership because they are always afraid 
they are doing more than some others. We 
must be willing to render the larger ser- 
vice. We must be more intent on our 
duties than on our rights. People always 
want to stand up for their rights. If they 
were as much concerned about duties as 
they are about rights they would fare 
far better and the people of the world 
would be more at peace with eacn other. 

Third—Sensing the task and deepening 
our conviction in it. The leader must 
know the way. He must understand the 
task which is to be accomplished and he 
must have an all-compelling conviction in 
it. He. must throw himself into his task 
with an abandon, an unselfishness which 
will prove contagious. Unless he does 
this he can never qualify for leadership. 
He himself must know more and be able to 
do more than any one of his followers. 
Consequently, training for larger leader- 
ship implies devotion, study, consecration, 
persistent effort. This is not accomplished 
over night. It sometimes involves a long 
process. It requires sweat of brain and 
strain of heart. 

Fourth—Availing oneself of opportuni- 
ties. There are many opportunities open 
for young people to qualify themselves for 
more adequate leadership. There are many 
gatherings of young people where future 
leaders are being trained. There are 
schools and colleges, summer camps and 
conferences where young people gather and 
where under the contagion of example and 
contact of personality and under the intlu- 
ence of great teachers they get a larger 
vision. Their horizons are pushed back. 
They get a grasp of the work and a grip 
on themselves which is truly invigorating. 
Sometimes when young folks go to such 
leadership training conferences they come 
back all aglow and their spirit proves con- 
tagious, their influence leavens the whole 
lump of the congregation in which they 
labor. 

Above all the leader, like Joshua of old, 
must be a man of faith, a man after God’s 
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Theological Sem Genre of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Chuich. It is conducted 
by the three (Hnglish) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 


Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. \ 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 

Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College . 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymmnas- 
ium and Complete Athletic Field. 


A eollege whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 
HENRY H. APPLE, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


Ursinus College 
George L. Omwake, LL. D., President 


Candidates for matriculation in Sep- 
tember, 1928, should send Ten Dollars 
on account at once in order to secure 
places in the institution. Enrollment 
limited to 300 men and 200 women. 

For catalogue, application blank, and 
other information, address 


Franklin Irvin Sheeder, Jr., 
Assistant to the President 


Collegeville, Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


WM. MANN IRVINE, PH.D., LL.D., 
President, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

A fully accredited member of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. Standard courses: A.B., B.S. in 
Home Economics, and B.M. in Music. 
Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten buildings fully 
equipped for thorough work and modern 
housing. Suburban site of 125 acres. Our 
own garden and dairy. For catalog and 
book of views, apply 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, ILD, President 


own heart, one who has an absorbing pas- 

sion for God and an unbending enthusiasm 

for humanity. As J. G. Holland puts it, 

‘‘God give us men! A time like this de- 
mands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 

Men who ean stand before a demagogue 

And condemn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking! 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 

In publie duty and in private thinking; 

For while the rabble, with their thumb- 
worn creeds, 

Their large professions and their little 


deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife—lo! Freedom 
weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice 
sleeps.’’ 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Supt. 


The Home Office has been busy during 
the past weeks preparing for the celebra- 
tion of the coming Mothers’ Day. 32,000 
copies of the ‘‘Phoebe Home Messenger’? 
have been sent to the parishes of the East- 
ern Synod and more than that number of 
the special envelopes for the Mothers’ Day 
offering have been mailed to pastors and 
others. The Home is depending in a large 
measure upon this offering for the funds 
necessary for maintenance. The propriety 
and the profit both to worshipers and to 
the Home is generally recognized. 

This is the 5th year that special Moth- 
ers’ Day offerings have been lifted for the 
support of Phoebe Home. The first year 
but 20 parishes participated in the offer- 
ing. Last year over 100 of the parishes 
of the Eastern Synod participated in this 
special offering. There will be many oth- 
ers joining in this offering this year. 

The special envelope makes provision, 
besides a cash offering, for the enroll- 
ment of both Patrons of the Home and 
Auxiliary Members through the Mothers’ 
Day offering. The Auxiliary Membership 
fee is $1. This amount placed into the 
Mothers’ Day envelope properly marked 
with name and address will enable us to 
enroll such person as a member of the 
Auxiliary. For many of our people such 
an offering looks attractive. There should, 
and there probably will be, members of 
the Auxiliary in every parish. Others will 
prefer to enroll as Patrons by making a 
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ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by vur Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years, Fime 
school home, thorough work und helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Of forty colleges in North Carolina, 


Catawba’s physical equipment ranks 
among the first ten. 

There are larger faculties, but none 
stronger or better qualified than 


Catawba’s staff of thirty. 


Catawba is no longer a “small” college, 


but is rapidly approaching the necessity 
of limiting its student body. 


Easily accessible location. 
Very reasonable rates. 
Write for catalog and view booklet. 
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Mothers’ Day offering annually of $5. 

It is desirable that the people of the 
Eastern Synod generally should be thus 
vitally connected with this institution. In 
this way this charity becomes more fully 
their own, and they will more completely 
realize its blessings. 


Mrs. H, W. Elson 


Donations to the endowment fund for 
the 6 American Colleges in the Near East 
now total $9,200,000 of the $15,000,000 
needed to place those schools on a self-sup- 
porting basis, it has been announced 
recently by the executive committee. 


Every precaution was being taken April 
24 to avert disaster as the crest of the 
most devastating flood in many years bore 
swiftly down upon the flat coastal lands of 
Georgia, Alabama and Northwestern 
Florida. In the upper plains the damage 
done by the floods will reach millions. 4 
lives have been taken, 


The Samuel Finley Breese Morse Gold 
Medal of the American Geographical Soci- 
ety has been voted to Captain George H. 
Wilkins by the Board of Directors of the 


society in recognition of his explorations 
in the Arctic, and particularly his flight 
from Point Barrow to Spitzbergen. It was 
the first award of the medal, which is the 
highest honor the society confers. Dr. John 
H. Finley is President of the Society. 
Floyd Bennett died of double pneumonia 
in Jeffrey Hale Hospital at Quebee April 
26, while on his way to rescue the Bremen 
crew from Greenly Island. He was to be 
2nd in command of Byrd’s expedition 
to the South Pole. He had been 
with Commander Byrd on his North Pole 
expedition and was one of the great aviat- 
ors of the country. He had been awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal of the 


Navy, the Congressional Medal of Honor ~ 
and had been promoted to the rank of — 
machinist, U. S. N. A naval guard of 
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honor met the body at the station at 
Washington, hence it was taken to the 
Arlington National Cemetery to be buried 
within 100 feet of Rear Admiral Robert 
EK. Peary. Full military honors were given 
the flyer’s remains. 

The Bremen was abandoned temporarily 
at Greenly Island. Its crew of 3 proceeded 
April 25 toward New York in the Ford 
relief plane piloted by Brent Balchen. 
April 30 they were given a triumphal wel- 
come in New York City, and May 1 Wash- 
ington greeted the ocean fliers. They 
received the flying crosses awarded to them 
by Congress from President Coolidge. 

Defeating all attempts to interfere with 
the presence of marines in Nicaragua, the 
Senate April 25 passed the naval appropri- 
ation bill of $363,000,000. 19 Democrats 
upheld the President in the Nicaragua 
issue and 33 Republicans. The Norris 
Amendment denying use of naval funds 
for armed election patrol was defeated 
22 to 52. 

Dr. Walter F. Seymour, superintendent 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions Hospital at Tsining, southeastern 
Shantung, was shot to death by a Chinese 
soldier on April 16. Tsining is believed 
to have been captured by Nationalists on 
that date. Mrs. Seymour and other mis- 
Sionaries are believed to be safe. 

A movement for the union of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches, 
whereby about 17,000,000 Church members 
and hundreds of millions of Church prop- 
erty would be affected, has been revealed. 
The proposal for the union of the two 
Protestant denominations will come offi- 
cially before the supreme bodies of each 
group in May. 

The United States led all countries in 
the number of ‘‘calamities’’ in the past 
3 years, according to statistics prepared 
by the International Union for the Relief of 
Disasters, a body organized by the League 
of Nations. These figures include only such 
as earthquakes, voleanice eruptions, floods, 
eyclone, tidal waves, famines and fires. 
The record for the three years ended last 
December give the United States 76, Italy 
64, Japan 57, Spain 48, Germany 37, 
France 34, Yugoslavia 30, Russia 28 and 
Great Britain 25. 

Representative Martin B. Madden, of 
Illinois, chairman of the Appropriation 
Committee and a member of the House 
since 1905, died of a heart attack April 
27 in his office at the Capitol. 

Twenty-five bronze medals were awarded 
and money grants aggregating $21,000 were 
made at Pittsburg April 27 by the Carne- 
gie Hero Fund Commission in recognizing 
25 heroic deeds. Among those honored 
was a girl and a woman. 

The reservations embodied in the French 
draft of a treaty for outlawing war were 
surveyed publicly by Secretary Kellogg 
April 28 in a speech at the annual dinner 
of the American Society of International 
Law held in Washington. Present were 
Paul Claudel, the French Ambassador and 
Charles Evans Hughes, former Secretary 
of State, who acted as toastmaster. Mr. 
Kellogg holds the French reservations no 
bar to accepting anti-war compact and that 
the League and Locarno ties are strength- 
ened. The French Ambassador welcomed 
the idea of France and the United States, 
so long traditional friends joining hands 
against war. 

The final revised statistics of the earth- 
quake damage in the Balkan Peninsula 
report 103 dead, 672 injured, 13,800 houses 
totally destroyed, 18,300 partially destroy- 
ed and 142 cities , towns, villages and 
hamlets wrecked. April 28 marked the 
close of a week of almost unbroken dis- 
turbances. 

The mounting death rate among Civil 
War veterans reduced the number in March 
to 79,300 pensioners, a total of 1,283 having 
died last month, the Pension Bureau has 
announced, 


After 7 years of service as a Judge on 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, John Bassett Moor, noted Amer- 
ican authority on international law, has 
resigned. Mr. Moore will devote his entire 
time completing a huge treatise on inter- 
national law, on which he has spent 42 
years of labor. The treatise, which will 
comprise 75 volumes, will deal with the 
history of arbitration and conciliation 
since the earliest times. 

Nation-wide observance of May 1 as 
Child Health Day was urged by President 
Coolidge in a proclamation April 28, 

Announcing the results of a census of 
State and Federal prisons and reformator- 
ies for 1926, the Department of Commerce 
reports that the population of American 
prisons is increasing at a greatly faster 
rate than the population of the country 
as a whole. 

Methodists from all parts of the world 
are going to Kansas City in May for the 
quadrennial conference. 75 visitors are 
expected. Many important Church ques- 
tions will be decided. 

The Institute of Pacifie Relations will 
hold its next official conference in the 
ancient city of Kyoto, Japan, November, 
1929. 

The discovery of the Sandwich Islands 
by James Cook in 1778 will be commemor- 
ated Aug. 15 to 20 by the residents of 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

The Turkish schoolboy is to learn our 
alphabet instead of the Arabic. This is 
the latest enactment of the Turkish Par- 
liament for Westernizing Turkey. 15 years 
will be allowed this nation of 14,000,000 
to accustom itself to the new letters before 
the use of them becomes obligatory. 

France has indorsed Premier Raymond 
Poincare and his policy of stabilizing the 
frane by assuring him a majority of at 
least 100 in the next Chamber of 
Deputies. , 

Colonel Lindberg took the ‘‘Spirit of 
St. Louis’’ on its last flight April 30. He 
left St. Louis for Washington where the 
ocean-spanning monoplane will be placed 
in the Smithsonian Institution for exhibit 
with other history-making airplanes. Col- 
onel Lindbergh is planning another flight 
to Europe. He intends to fly the northern 
route and in several stages. When in 
Europe he will continue his ambassador- 
ship of good will. 
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Distinguished Flying Crosses will be 
presented by the President to 6 distin- 
guished foreign fliers under the terms of a 
bill passed by the House April 30. It has 
already passed the Senate. The American 
aviation decoration will be given to the 
Bremen crew, the 2 French fliers, and to 
the Italian, Colonel de Pinedo. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, LOAN FUNDS AND 
MEMORIALS 


Institutions of learning in America are 
continually seekink larger and larger en- 
dowments. Very little, comparatively, is 
heard about scholarships and loan funds 
which are intended primarily to aid young 
people to secure an education. Catawba 
College is willing to receive in its present 
campaign, and to apply on quotas, funds 
received for scholarships or student loans. 

The Harmon Foundation of New York 
has financed an exhaustive study of the 
whoe field of tsudent help and they reached 
the conclusion that the best thing to do 
for young people is to loan them the money 
they need under certain terms. 

Catawba College considers the terms of 
administration of the Harmon Founda- 
tion’s loan funds to be as nearly as possi- 
ble, ideal. They provide for the payment 
after graduation, of stated installments 
with interest at 6% from the date of loan. 

If a gift of $1,000 were made for loan 
funds to be administered in accordance 
with the plans of the Harmon Foundation, 
it could be made to aid two students every 
year with loans of $100 each. These loans 
to be secured by the scheme worked out 
by this Foundation known as the ‘‘Group 
Guarantee.’? In twenty-five years this 
$1,000 giflt would have made possible loans 
of $100 each to nearly one hundred stu- 
dents and at the end of that time the 
$1,000 fund would by its own earning, have 
increased to over $4,000. In a hundred 
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years the fund would have grown to a very 
large sum and many hundreds of young 
people would have been helped to prepare 
themselves for useful and happy lives. 

The $1,000 would also endow a scholar- 
ship of which $60 would be paid to some 
worth student annually forever. 

The College also will be glad to receive 
memorial funds for professorships, library 
alcoves, rooms, pipe organ, building, or for 
any other purpose. 


Now is the time for those in our Church 
who wish to take a part in the work of 
extending the Church in the Southland to 
identify themselves with this work by mak- 
ing some gift along the lines suggested. 

Those who are interested, should write 
to President Elmer R. Hoke, 314 Common- 
wealth Building, Harrisburg, Penna. 


OBITUARY 


MRS, WILLIAM H. BRONG 


Mrs. Wm. H. Brong, nee Clara H. Leidy, 
was a descendant of Rev. John Philip Lei- 
dich, a Reformed missionary sent to the 
U. 8. from Holland. She was born Febru- 
ary 9, 1873, at New Haven, Montgomerey 
Co., Pa., baptized April 11th, 1873, by Rev. 
L. J. Mayer, and confirmed in 1888 by 
Rev. Joseph Peters in the Falekner Swamp 
Reformed Church. On January Ist, 1900, 
she was married to Rev. William H. Brong 
by Rev. George Roth and Prof. J. W. 
Knappenberger. God blessed the union 
with six children, 1 son and 5 daughters. 

She was stricken with pneumonia, and 
after a brief illness entered into rest on 
April 17th, 1928. She reached the age of 
55 years, 2 months and 8 days. She leaves 
to mourn her, her husband, 1 son, 3 daugh- 
ters, her aged father, 1 brother, and many 
relatives and friends. 

Brief funeral services were conducted 
from the parsonage at Pen Argyl, Pa., fol- 
lowed by a service at the Plainfield 
Church. The following clergymen took part 
in the services: Rey. F. W. Smith, of Gil- 
bert, Pa., the boyhood pastor of the hus- 
band of the deceased, and Rev. A. F. 
Deitz, of Shamokin, a son of the Pen Argyl 
congregation. Addresses were made by Dr. 
Cc. A. Hauser, of the Publication and Sun- 
day School Board, Philadelphia, a class- 
mate of the Rev. Mr. Brong, and by Prof. 
E. E. Kresge, of Franklin and Marshall 
College, a close friend of the family of the 
deceased. Among the mourners. which 
crowded the large Plainfield Church were 
a large number of clergymen. 

The beautiful life of the deceased is her 
most abiding monument. She was an un- 
crowned queen among the noble band of 
women who grace our parsonages, a bene- 
diction to her husband and a self-sacri- 
ficing mother to her children, an inspira- 
tion in conduct and service to the congre- 
gations in the charge, a leader in the com- 
munity of all that is good. She will be 
greatly missed, but her works will follow 
her, as those of her noble ancestry pre- 
ceded her. Typical of her spirit were the 
last words to one of her daughters who 
hastened to her mother’s berside from her 
graduate work in preparation for her life’s 
work, ‘‘This work for young people must 
go on.’’ To the extent that parents pray 
and labor in such a spirit, the work of the 
Kingdom will go forward. ‘‘ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.’’ 

—C. A. H. 


BENJAMIN B. MYLIN 
On Feb. 28, 1928, Elder Benjamin B. 
Mylin, a life-long resident of Willow 
Street, Lancaster Co., Pa., was called to 
his eternal reward, aged 92 years, 11 
months and 15 days. 
Funeral services were held in the Willow 
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Street Reformed Church, which was filled 
with relatives and friends of the well-be- 
loved and faithful member of the congre- 
gation which he helped to organize. 

Father Mylin and his wife, Mary, who 
died Jan. 22, 1922, had been members of 
the Reformed Church at Conestoga Center, 
Laneaster Co., the Rev. A. B, Shenkle pas- 
tor. In time, however, Mr. Mylin 
concluded the time was ripe to organize a 
congregation at Willow Street. On Sun- 
day afternoon, May 21, 1876, an organiza- 
tion was effected under the guidance of 
Pastor Shenkle. There were but 4 mem- 
bers, Benjamin B. Mylin and wife, Mary 
and Frederick Dagen and wife, Anna. Mr. 
Mylin was elected as elder and Mr. Dagen 
as deacon. But notice the heroic step which 
was taken on Friday evening following. 
The above 4 members with some friends 
who were present resolved to build a brick 
Church, 55x36 feet. On Jan. 28, 1877, the 
new Church, which is still standing, was 
dedicated. On May 21, 1926, the congre- 
gation celebrated its 50th anniversary. 
Father Mylin, the only one left of the 
original 4, was present and received many 
warm words of congratulation and was also 
presented with a beautiful bouquet of 50 
carnations. A few years ago, due to cata- 
ract in both eyes, Mr. Mylin became totally 
blind. 

A few weeks before his death the aged 
man fell down the stairway leading to the 
second floor and the shock sustained in 
this way had much to do to hasten his end. 
Lizzie, an only daughter, many years or- 
ganist of the congregation, had been tak- 
ing care of her aged father. One of the 
sons, D. Clayton, has been an elder in the 
congregation a number of years; the other 
son, B. Emlin, serving as deacon. The 
faith of the father is living on in his 3 
faithful children. —D. 8. 


ELDER, HENRY SMITH 


The death of Elder Henry Smith, a life- 
member of the Wapwallopen, Pa., Charge, 


gave the community a saddened Easter, 
yet we who survive are by his death re- 
minded anew of the sorrow and death of 
Him who said, we should not sorrow as 
others whe ave no hope. Our loss is 
Brother Sm th’s¢ ‘n. He was highly re- 
spected in the community, a successful 
business man, and a blessing and benedic- 
tion to his large family of children and 
grandchildren and a strong pillar in the 
Church. His body was laid to rest in the 
cemetery by the ‘‘Old River Church,’’ 
that celebrated its 100th anniversary 
several years ago. —E. W. 8. 


ELDER J. WM. KULP 


Mr. J. Wm. Kulp passed to his eternal 
reward on Monday, April 2nd, at his home 
in East Vincent Township, near Spring 
City, Pa. He suffered for about five weeks 
as a result of an accident in which a team 
he was driving was struck by an electric 
line repair truck. He served as an elder 
of St. Vincent Church for a quarter of a 
century and for many years assisted the 
pastor at Communion. As a member of 
the Board of Trustees his advice and coun- 
sel were always valued. To mourn his 
loss, beside a host of friends, there survive 
a widow; a daughter, Mrs. Rudolph Grubb; 
and two sons, Irvin, a prominent business 
man of Spring City, also a deacon of St. 
Vincent Church, and a son, Harvey, at 
home. Mr. Kulp was for many years a 
reader of the ‘‘Messenger’’ and a well- 
known figure at the meetings of Classis 
and Synod. Funeral services were held 
from his late residence on April 5th and 
were in charge of his pastor, the Rev. J. 
G. Kerschner, who was assisted by a form- 
er pastor, the Rev. Carl G. Petri. Inter- 
ment was made in the St. Vincent Ceme- 
tery. The consistory and various Church 
organizations passed suitable resolutions 
of respect. This is the third elder St. Vin- 
cent’s has lost in the present pastorate of 
five and a half years. They are gone, but 
their good works will live! —J. G. K. 


nL EEEEE EERE ESSENSE 


Dr. Hubert C. Herring: 


warns preachers not to read the new book 


entitled “Preaching Values in New Translations of the New Testament.” 
This book is by Dr. Halford E. Luccock, contributing editor of the Christian 
Advocates, who has recently been called to Yale to teach the Divinity School 


students how to preach, in succession to Dr. Charles R. Brown. 
“Dr. Luccock’s book is too interesting. 


Herring’s argument runs this way: 


Preachers should confine themselves to stupid books. 


tion to steal.” 


Now Dr. 


There is less tempta- 


Of course this warning is not intended to be taken seriously; it is 
meant to stimulate interest in a book that is full of “texts that crackle and 
sparkle” and literally “leap at you, each begging a sermon;”’ a book, in short, 
that illustrates the power which the new versions put into the hands of the 


preacher. 


It is “the pith and tang” of Dr. Luccock’s comments which make 


it a treasure-house for those who preach. But there is nothing “cheaply 
sensational” about these texts, insists Dr. Herring; “they ave sensational, 


but then the Bible is that!” 
PREACHING 


VALUES 


IN NEW TRANSLA- 


TIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Halford E. Luccock 


This volume contains the ‘‘high spots’’ of the three leading 
modern translations of the New Testament, those by Moffatt, 


Weymouth and Goodspeed. 


It presents more than one hundred and fifty of the most 
striking and arresting texts of these versions of the New 
Testament in modern, every-day speech, texts which bring 
new ideas and fresh insights not found in the more familiar 
words of the King James and Revised Versions. 

With each text there are a few paragraphs of brief, 
pointed, incisive comment, showing how these new and vivid 
renderings of the words of the New Testament may be put 
to the service of winning an eager hearing for New Testa- 


ment truth. 


Original, fertile in invention, stimulating to the imagina- 
tion, these chapters will provide suggestive starting points 


for fresh thinking. 
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